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royal was always to be expected when our forces met, 
remember that out of all our contentions good came. 
Cant was suppressed, traditions were tested, half truths 
were set aside, mouldy customs were condemned, and the 
spirit was recognized, as it never had been before, as of 
greater authority than the letter. It is recorded of the 
great Pentecost that flames of fire appeared. ‘These 
symbolized the spirits of the people who assembled to 
inaugurate the great crusade for the creation of a new 
world. The Village Blacksmith could congratulate him- 
self that ‘“‘Something attempted, something done,” had 
‘‘earned a night’s repose,”’ but no such experience has won 
for us the right to sleep. Indeed, we are called rather 
to a vigil upon our arms that we may be prepared for 
the wholesome and regenerating strife which is upon us 
in all the world. 
ad 


Tue Twenty-third Psalm, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Beatitudes, viewed from the standpoint of logic, have no 
rational basis. ‘Tested by the standards of logic, Paul’s 
thapsody on charity has no _ justification whatever. 
Judged by the ordinary standards, Charity was simply 
a fool if she was in the habit of doing what Paul said 
she did; and yet these four poetical and rhapsodical 
expressions have wrought themselves into the religious 
consciousness of the world, have gained strength and 
influence among men, while empires have risen and 
passed away together with intellectual systems of many 
kinds. 
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Wuen Alvan Clark was grinding his wonderful tele- 
scopic lenses in Cambridge, he took a rough mass of glass 
and polished it until it was almost a perfect expression 
of mathematical law. So long as it lay in his workshop, 
it was of no use to the world; but, when it was mounted 
and turned towards the skies by the hand and mind of a 
master, it was fitted to reveal the wonders of creation. 
Such a lens is any human mind that has been perfected 
and polished, but it remains useless so long as it is not 
mounted and turned toward some of the phenomena of 
nature and human life. The wonder of it is that a human 
being cannot only put his own mind to use in that way, 
but can also, by availing himself of the work of others, 
vastly increase his power of observation and his stores of 
knowledge. Homer and Shakespeare are such lenses 
for the poets; Aristotle and Plato serve the purposes 
of the philosophers; and Jesus, used in this way, brings 
to light heavens unseen before and stores of light un- 


dreamed of. 
we 


It is a common and sometimes a ludicrous belief of 
simple-minded people that the persons and things with 
which they are familiar are well known to every one else. 
A good old lady will say about her minister of whom you 
never heard, “Of course you know the Rev. So-and-so.”’ 
The error is not peculiar to uneducated people. In the 
most select circles there are similar beliefs concerning 
the knowledge which the general public has of those who 
are the elect and honorable members of their fellowship. 
But there are graduates of Harvard College in Boston, 
so we are told, who think that King’s Chapel is the 
Old South Church. Hundreds of people rushed to the 
Old South on Washington Street on a summer day to 
hear Edward Everett Hale preach, evidently ignorant 
that he was a Boston minister who might be heard in the 
South Congregational Church at any time. When a 
lady who was the sole Unitarian in a large circle of friends 
in a Western city asked the writer what she should say 
when Episcopalians and Congregationalists asked her 
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“What do Unitarians believe, any way?” our reply was, 
“Tell them that Dr. Hale is a Unitarian.”’ Later she 
reported: ‘‘“Your plan did not work. When I men- 
tioned Dr. Hale they smiled and said, “And who is Dr. 
Hale?” 

& 


Tue third degree, if it is a reality of police discipline, 
ought to be made a criminal offence, to be punished with 
severity. ‘That prisoners are subjected to torture, mental 
or physical, to make them confess the crimes with which 
they are charged is commonly denied. And yet scarcely 
a week passes in which there is not some reference, joc- 
ular or serious, to a recent case where with more or less 
success the method was applied. Let us have the facts, 
and let us see to it that our machinery for executing the 
decrees of strict justice is freed from even the suspicion 
that methods of-torture of any kind are still practised in 
what we call a civilized land. Along: with this abuse 
ought to go that other one relating to the delays of justice 
in the case of innocent men and women imprisoned for 
a long time to await trial for crimes that some one else 
committed. 

a 


THE saying, ‘‘I must be a man before I am a minister,” 
is always a sign of inexperience and, often repeated, may 
bring a promising career to an end. As applied it means 
that a man may have two standards of conduct. When 
challenged by events to do his duty as a minister, if one 
says to himself, now what would a man do in this case, 
he may lose sight altogether of his specific duty as a 
minister, trained, disciplined, and shaped by his training 
for some specific duty which cannot be the task of one 
not so prepared. ‘The skilful surgeon with knife in hand 
and a patient whose life depends upon his educated senses 
does not stop to consider what in this case he is to do as 
a mere man, ‘The minister is a mere man; but, if he is 
good for anything, he is as much better than that as a 
compass is better than a sliver of steel. 


The Bible. 


Fifty years ago the Bible could not be understood 
excepting by those devout souls who, passing the obscuri- 
ties of history, and the difficulties of the letter, went di- 
rectly to the heart of Holy Scripture, and by the instinct 
of life felt in all the pulses of human experience the 
throbbing of the Divine Life. A great change has come 
to us: the Old Testament is no longer a narrow tract of 
knowledge, reaching back into a vast unexplored region 
of which nothing is known or can be known. ‘That little 
strip of Hebrew history lies now in a vast plain which is 
being explored and described. We can push beyond it 
ten thousand years into the past. We can go out 
around it on every side. The Hittite, the Arvite, the 
Jebusite live again. Even Accad, who forty years ago 
was but the shadow of a name, mentioned in the tenth of 
Genesis, now becomes a familiar acquaintance.. We 
know how he looked, what he ate, what his thoughts 
were, what gods he worshipped, and how the world looked 
to him in that old time when Assyria was unknown, 
Israel was not born, and the Egyptian Sphinx had not 
begun its long outlook over the desert sands. We begin 
to see how Cain, the first-born of Adam, could build a 
city in the Land of Nod, and who the men were of whom 
he was afraid, in what, according to the letter of the story, 
must have been an unbroken wilderness, where the voice 
of man had never been heard. We begin to see back to 
the origin of the strange stories about men and dragons, 
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giants and supernatural visitations. We see that we 
have in these ancient legends genuine glimpses of that 
ancient world of tumult and titanic energies out of which 
our modern life has been evolved. As a fact of history 
we no longer pin our faith to the story of ‘‘Lot’s wife,”’ 
the fate of Sodom, or the Flood, after which one family 
escaped to people the earth. But, as fact of tradition, 
we now accept them all. That is, they are reminiscences 
of older echoes of older stories, fertile suggestions, fossil 
remains of prehistoric human life, having no religious sig- 
nificance whatever, but, like the coral from the plains of 
Iowa, illustrating the past history of the race. 

Time would fail us to sketch even in outline the wonder- 
ful work done in resetting, reshaping, correcting, and 
disproving the historic accounts of the people, the kings, 
priests, and prophets of Israel. We know them better, 
we fear them less, we trust them more, and, reducing them 
to human proportions, we put away the legends which both 
exaggerated and concealed their greatness. 

The same process by which the Old Testament has 
been made a living book of human achievement instead 
of a dead chronicle of impossible events is now giving 
us a new New Testament. The old demand made upon 
Christian faith was ‘‘ All or nothing.’’ Believe every word 
concerning apostolic authorship, concerning the report of 
eye witnesses, concerning the miraculous birth, the super- 
natural transfiguration, and the physical resurrection of 
the Christ, or else admit that Jesus was an impostor, 
the gospels forgeries, the writers false witnesses, and the 
disciples a set of deluded fanatics. ‘This was the old pre- 
posterous challenge still heard from pulpits over which 
the day-dawn of the twentieth century has not cast its 
light. 

The cruel dilemma with which the world was con- 
sciously troubled fifty years ago has now resolved itself 
into'a higher harmony. ‘The dilemma was this. At that 
time belief in certain forms of miracle had become impos- 
sible to a large part of the cultivated intelligence of the 
world, and yet that intelligence clearly saw the moral 
sublimity of the gospel, the unique elevation, sweetness, 
and power of the life of Jesus, and the fitness of these 
things to master the moral life of the world. But the 
traditional belief of the church pressed home this cruel 
dilemma. ‘The doubter was told that, if the miraculous 
accounts in the Old and New Testaments were not cred- 
ible history, then the purest doctrine was uttered by an 
impostor. The noblest of lives was that of a deluded 
fanatic, and the record of these things was made by men 
who knew that their record was not true, and then died 
the most cruel deaths, martyrs to a faith which, in fact, 
had no foundation. 

Because the Church held the two horns of this cruel 
dilemma against the heart and conscience of the educated, 
sceptical intelligence of this generation, it looked as if all 
the best literature of the world would become antago- 
nistic to Christianity. 

But a new day dawns. ‘The birth of Christianity was 
like a misty morning in June: we see light, color, the glory 
of the rising sun, but nothing is perfectly defined. In the 
record we see parable gliding into history, poetry harden- 
ing into fact. What the disciples thought Jesus must 
have said they reported as what he did say. 

With the discovery that the gospel narrative is a growth, 
and not a deliberate creation, comes a new understanding 
of both the events in the life of Jesus and the record of 
these events. The Baptism, the Temptation, the Feed- 
ing of the Five Thousand, the Transfiguration, the Resur- 
rection, are no longer to us hard facts, but narratives that 
show us how great truths get born into the world. The 
spiritual revelations in the life and teachings of Jesus were 
too great for the comprehension of his followers, but 
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through their partial descriptions and inadequate record 
we get glimpses of the larger truths. 

Now we know that these were not misstatements of 
eye-witnesses, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, writing out of | 
full memory soon after the events took place: they are 
records which come to us out of impressions of their con- 
verts and disciples, out of the traditions of Christian 
exiles writing after Jerusalem had been destroyed, out 
of a backward-looking faith which put into the mouth 
of the Master words to match the events which followed his 
death. 

By these discoveries which have come through the higher 
criticism, the educated intelligence of the world has been 
released from the cruel dilemma of faith and is now swing- 
ing back toward love and reverence for the Great Master 
whose life and teaching lead the highest life and thought 
of the civilized world to-day. 


His Eyes in his Forehead. 


Man never could have been made, even what he is 
physically, unless reason had begun to work in construct- 
ing him. He is not simply a being adjusted like the 
horse to the grass under his feet and the limpid brook, 
nor like the bird is he simply adjusted to winging the 
air and building nests for his family. He is a forward- 
looker, with both eyes in his forehead. It is close up 
to man, in the animal kingdom, before we find even this 
simple adjustment of sight. The very earliest descrip- 
tive word to define man was “the upward-looker.” He 
looks up as well as onward, and he is in this respect 
sharply severed from the rest of animal life. So the 
puzzle begins away back in this physical structure, in 
this wonderful being who is by and by to call himself a 
Son of God. 

The marvel only multiplies and deepens when we get 
at his intellectual structure. If he is an upward-looker 
physically, he is even more so intellectually. Measure 
the aspirations that have been put together from the 
earlier anthropoids, to get at a Moses or a Paul or a Saint 
John. So far as we can make it out, the earliest life on 
the globe had only sensation. Its sensation was not 
even differentiated into eyes and ears. It knew what 
Was about it, so far as its surroundings were capable of 
feeding it. Farther along these creatures became capable 
of comparing two or more sensations, and the structure 
was modified: accordingly. By and by we find very 
immensely complex life, still living on this basis of com- 
pared sensations. ‘Then come those higher animals, which 
have done so much comparing that reason has been 
developed and a certain degree of self-consciousness. A 
collie dog, a Morgan horse, can almost converse with you. 
They certainly go through a broad gamut of thinking and 
applying thoughts. ‘Their affectional nature is not lim- 
ited to immediate needs or physical gratification. They 
know the truth to some degree. They understand honor 
and trust. They know what cowardice is, and by com- 
parison they understand courage. 

No one can fairly look nature in the face and deny 
that it has been climbing and climbing through long 
series of structures and brain cells before it touches man. 
Man is also a creature of evolution. History means 
nothing more than stages of progress, from the simplicity 
of savagery to the complexity of enlightenment. If man 
differs from the lower animals by a very sharp line, it 
is just at this point that there is not a conceivable or 
supposable thought of God, or a higher life, or progress 
of any sort in the skull of any animal below man. Man 
is the aspirant. He alone can say, I am a child of God, 
a child of the Infinite Life, with whom, I live and work 
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and in whom I have my being. This is the wonderful 
and the most gracious thought of mankind, that at last 
the lower life has risen to a higher stage of being, in 
which, although we cannot grasp the infinite and the 
eternal, we can at least understand it, and we look for- 
ward to that time when in future lives we shall know 
more and see clearer. Immortality is not our greatest 
dream. It is simply the receptacle, in which may develop 
the germ of a form of life not yet comprehensible. Im- 
mortality simply gives us that continuity of existence 
which is demanded by one whose eyes are in his fore- 
head. 

This conception of man does not dispense with the 
right idea of a creator. It is simply an eternal process 
of creation substituted for an incomprehensible and un- 
explainable decision of some outside force to work in 
nature, but to work without natural supplies. The 
ordinary story of creation has a poetic charm, but it 
tumbles to pieces before the interrogations of an honest 
spirit. It is, after all, not what we are coming from, but 
what we are going to. What will the end be? What will 
man be when he is finished? It is that infinite future, 
that far ahead, which any one who has his eyes in his 
forehead will peer into, concerning which we are obliged 
to interrogate. And it is just here, however, that the 
wonder of all wonders comes in. You may speak of an 
animal of any lower grade as finished, but of man you 
cannot conceive an end of that evolution which first 
placed his eyes in his forehead and made of him a forward- 
looker. 

This.is where all of our visioning is compelled to end,— 
we are moving Godward. ‘That was the one great dis- 
covery which Jesus made when he proclaimed himself to 
be a child of the Infinite, and when to us he held out 
this one grand determinative hope, that by co-operating 
with the beautiful and the true we should be lifted above 
the perishable material of the universe, and become the 
ever-changing, ever-progressing and ever-loving and co- 
working children of the Infinite Purpose and the Infinite 
Good Wil. Lay aside your worries about damnations 
and salvations. The problem is one of life. ‘‘I came 
that ye might have more life.’ Let your eyes look 
straight before you, with trust in right doing and in him 
who is righteousness itself. 


American Cnitarian Association, 


The Annual Meeting. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association is to be held 
in Tremont Temple on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
23 and May 24. Announcement of the programme is 
made in another column, and the complete programme 
for Anniversary Week is printed in this number of the 
Regisier and has been sent in pamphlet form to all the 
churches. 

The directors of the Association will have the pleasure 
of reporting upon the work of another successful year. 
The members of the Association have become pleasantly 
accustomed to hearing that the work of the several 
departments has each year touched new and higher 
levels. ‘That is again true for the year just closed. The 
financial returns indicate another increase of confidence 
and generosity on the part of the people of the churches. 
The chief items of the gifts received by the treasurer 
are the following: gifts and contributions for immedi- 
ate use, $56,734.88. Gifts and bequests for increase of 
endowment: (1) conditioned, $59,503.19; (2) uncon- 
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ditioned, $83,005.30. Gifts for the increase of the en- 
dowment of the Pension Society, $26,951.50. Income 
of invested funds: (1) conditioned, $33,103.67; (2) 
unconditioned, $40,457.50. Return of loans from the 
Church Building Loan Fund, $37,955.50. Sale of books 
and publications, $11,427.94. The totals are the largest 
of any financial year in the eighty-six years of the Asso- 
ciation’s life. The only serious loss has been in the 
gifts of individuals for immediate use, and this is ac- 
counted for by the temporary withdrawal of the single 
gift of an anonymous friend which has, in recent years, 
annually amounted to from $12,000 to $16,000. As it 
was known in advance that this gift would not be for the 
present available, due allowance was made, and the 
Association has not incurred any debt because of this 
withdrawal. A very gratifying inerease is that in the 
contributions of the churches. This is not a large gain, 
but it is in the right direction. It remains true, how- 
ever, that more than one-half of all the contributions of 
the churches are received by the treasurer in the last month 
of the financial year, and probably a full quarter appear 
in the last two days of the financial year. This un- 
fortunate habit puts a great strain of anxiety upon the 
executive officers, for not until the last moment do they 
know whether the income of the Association is to be 
sufficient to meet the obligations. It would be a great 
relief if the churches could only form the habit of making 
their contributions earlier in the year. This year was a 
particularly difficult one, because Easter Sunday, upon 
which many of the churches now take their collections 
for the Association, came unusually late. 

The year has been marked by a considerable number of 
important events. The great meetings of the Inter- 
national Council in Berlin, the various celebrations in 
honor of the one hundredth anniversary of Theodore 
Parker, the significant meetings of the Federation of 
Religious Liberals in New York, the successful gather- 
ings of Convocation Week at Meadville, the Conference 
of Church Workers at State Universities at Urbana, 
are all illustrations of the activity of those who are in- 
terested in our cause. Among the accomplishments 
outside of the immediate province of the Association 
may be mentioned the addition of the theological pro- 
fessor to the teaching force at Berkeley and of a German 
professor at Meadville; the steady increase of the en- 
dowment of the Pension Society; the helpful visits of 
the secretary of the Department of Education and the 
Billings lecturers to many schools and colleges; the 
gathering of the New England ministers at West Newton 
and two successful experiments in the work of a local 
church, the Mission Week at Lancaster, Pa., and the 
local advertising campaign at Montclair, N.J. 

The most interesting movement which developed 
during the year is the plan to build an adequate national 
church at the national capital. The Association and 
All Souls’ Church of Washington have entered into an 
agreement for the carrying out of this project, which 
should receive the heartiest support from our whole 
fellowship. 

The printed reports of the heads of the departments of 
the Association’s work will be presented at the Annual 
Meeting on Tuesday afternoon, May 23, and at the 
same time the secretary and the president of the Asso- 
ciation will make their annual addresses, which will sum 
up the work of the year and set forth the hopes and pur- 
poses of the directors for the coming year. It is to be 
hoped that the members and friends of the Association 
will gather in large numbers to take counsel together 
and ‘“‘to diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests” 
of the work we are trying to do together. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


——w 
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Report of the Nominating Committee. — 


The Nominating Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, having counted the ballots returned 
to it, submit as their report the following list of candi- 
dates for the officers and directors of the Nominating Com- 
mittee -— 

President (for one year). 
SamueEy A. Exiot, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents (for one year). 

REUBEN FE. Waker, Concord, N.H. 
Esen S. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. 
Miss Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, Jacksonville, Fla. 
CHARLES W. AMEs, St. Paul, Minn. 
Paris Gipson, Great Falls, Mont. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 

G. W. STEPHENS, Montreal, Canada. 
Secretary (for one year). 
Lewis G. Wison, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary (for one year). 
F. Stanuey Hown, Cambridge, Mass. 


Treasurer (for one year). 
Francis H. Lincoin, Hingham, Mass. 


Directors (for three years). 


New England States:— 
Paut R. FRoTHINGHAM, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes, Concord, Mass. 
Henry B. LittLz, Newburyport, Mass. 
Joun D. Lonc, Hingham, Mass. 


Middle and Southern States :— 
HENRY W. SPRAGUE, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Western States and Pacific Coast :— 
Witson M. Backus, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Nominating Committee (for two years). 


Representing New England:— 
Rosert F. LeAvENS, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Harvey H. Baxker, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Representing Middle West:— 
CLEMENT K. Pirrman, Evanston, III. 


Representing Pacific Coast:— 

ConkKLIN Brown, Berkeley, Cal. 
Henry B. Sawyer, Chairman, 
Mrs. MINNIE H. BISHOPRICK, 
Mrs. HépzinAH W. CHURCHILL, 
Morton D. Huu, 
Rev. JoHN Howland LATHROP, 
Rev. ABBOTT PETERSON, 
JEROME E. WRIGHT, 
WALTER M. Hatcu, Secretary, 

Nominating Committee. 


Current Copics. 


A NOTABLE achievement in the government’s campaign 
against monopolies was recorded last Monday, when the 
Supreme Court of the United States handed down its 
decision declaring the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, known as the ‘Oil Trust,’’ a combination in 
restraint of trade, and ordered the dissolution of the cor- 
poration within six months from the date of the decree. 
The legal proceedings, which culminated in the destruc- 
tion of one of the most powerful and widely-ramified 
financial and industrial enterprises in the history of 
civilization, were begun by the government in 1906, 
under the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law, so 
called.. The decision, which was unanimous in its im- 
mediate effect upon the Standard Oil, incidentally affirmed 
the effectiveness of the Sherman law, after the most 
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exacting test to which that much-discussed statute has 
yet been subjected since it was incorporated into the laws 
of the republic in 1900. The action of the Supreme Court 
on the Standard Oil case was regarded as a forecast of 
its treatment of the “Tobacco Trust’ case, yet to be 
decided. 

a 


THE difficulties which beset the French republic at the 
time of the strike of postal employees more than a year ago 
were recalled by President Taft in an address at Harris- 
burg, in Pennsylvania, last Sunday. In discussing the 
movement for an affiliation of the organizations of the em- 
ployees of the Post-office Department with the American 
Federation of Labor, the President uttered a warning 
of the perils to which such a combination of forces might 
subject the public service, and added: “It is likely that 
this question will be made an issue in Congress, and it 
calls for the most earnest consideration. The govern- 
ment employees are a privileged class, whose work is 
necessary to carry on the government, and upon whose 
entry into the government service it is entirely reason- 
able to impose conditions that should not and ought not 
to be, imposed upon those who are serving private em- 
ployers.” In commenting upon the President’s utter- 
ances President Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor, on the next day, complained of official abuse 
of postal employees in contravention of constitutional 
rights. ue 


THE taking of Juarez by the Mexican insurrectos on 
May 10, after Madero’s hands had been apparently 
forced by some of his aggressive subordinates, marked 
the beginning of a new phase in the revolution. In the 
first place, the achievement was followed quickly by 
the organization of a rebel civil government with Juarez 
as its seat; and in the second the demonstration of the 
military strength of the rebels gave ground for the belief, 
even in the City of Mexico, that Porfirio Diaz would 
recede from his position, announced just before the fall 
of Juarez; that he would resign the presidency only when, 
in his opinion, peace has been restored. At the beginning 
of the week new negotiations for peace had been begun, 
upon the intimation from the capital that the government 
was ready to entertain definite proposals from the in- 
surrecto leaders. ‘These proposals, it is becoming plain, 
will rest upon the initial assumption of the willingness 
of Diaz to eliminate himself promptly and definitely 
from the situation by giving up office and making way for 
a new election. Mi 


THE most important measure of reform contemplated 
by the Diaz government, in what appears to be its last 
days, has to do with a radical redistribution of the land 
and the removal thereby of the greatest handicap to the 
well-being of nine-tenths of the rural population of Mexico. 
A bill introduced in the Chamber of Deputies on May 14 
makes explicit provisions for this readjustment of the 
resources of the republic under government auspices, 
at an initial expense of 25,000,000 pesos,—a trifling sum 
when the vastness of the results it is sought to accom- 
plish is considered. ‘The projected law, if it is ever put 
in operation, will bring an end to the enormous estates 
—one comprising 500 square miles—which have been 
gradually accumulated by favored individuals, many of 
whom it is charged are personal and political friends of 
President Diaz. It will also abolish a system of slavery 
in no essential different from the feudal arrangement which 
was terminated in Russia by the historic decree of Alex- 
ander II., the “Czar Liberator.” 
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Brevities, 


Every vice is the mouldy side of a virtue. 
Envy is one of the meanest of perverted virtues. 


Self-help is the basis of all effective work and co-opera- 
tion. 


Every decent man and woman believes that mutual 
sympathy should be made the bond of society. 


No class of men and women can be safe so long as it 
depends wholly upon the support and protection of an- 
other class. 


Selfishness can change any wholesome instinct, apti- 
tude, and power of achievement into an agent of vice 
and disorder. 


A man’s body may be said to be as old as his arteries, 
but his mind is as old as his interest, or lack of it, in the 
world around him, 


As the mind will only hold a certain number of things 
at one time, it is well to store it continually with things 
worth remembering to take the place of the evil things 
which it is desirable to forget. 


In the most literal sense of the words we are now 
present at the creation of the world when more important 
additions are being made to the resources of the human 
race than at any time since God said, ‘Let there be 
light.” 


Letters to the Editor, 


Law and Freedom, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I wish to thank Mr. Beach personally and publicly 
for his reference to the moral enthusiasm of Calvinism. 
That certainly is one of the most instructive examples 
in Christian history, and it is entirely pertinent to the 
discussion in behoof of which it is cited. The fact is 
that Calvinism arose to power through the worship of 
One who was, according to its standards, an intensely 
moral Deity. Its God was no mere personification of 
system and order, but a real king of the world,—one who 
did things according to his own inscrutable will. Divine 
sovereignty was the very essence of its creed. 

Hence its moral enthusiasm. And from this, too. 
came the downfall of its theological system; for, as Prof, 
Fenn has finely shown, when Calvinism got to the point 
of saying that a man should be willing to be damned 
for the glory of God, its own moral impetus carried it 
on to the further conclusion that no really righteous 
Deity would ask his creature to make that sacrifice. 
‘There could not be a finer illustration of the certainty 
that, when the perceptions of the moral consciousness 
are found in conflict with the ideas of the intellect, it 
is the latter that must go to the wall. Calvinism had 
moral enthusiasm enough so long as it did not see that 
predestination was in conflict with the thought of God’s 
righteousness. When it became evident that a deity 


who did such things as Calvinism alleged could not com-- 


mand the worship of an enlightened moral sense, that 
system soon stood denuded of every shred of moral power. 
If this example teaches anything, it is that they who 
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now propose to set aside the truths alleged by the moral 
nature, in the interest of certain views held by the under- 
standing, need a little more understanding to show them 
the hopelessness of that endeavor. Men know their 
freedom in the most indubitable way. They know law 
only by a more remote process of reflection on the phe- 
nomena they have observed. Never, save in some tem- 
porary interval of obfuscation, will they substitute the 
less for the more certain fact. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to comment on definitions 
of freedom whose main purpose seems to be to discharge 
that word of its essential meaning. Why it is not just 
as well to deny that meaning outright as to smother it 
with words I do not see, and I have considerably more 
respect for the open method of warfare upon it. I might 
add, if any one cares to know, that I.never expect to see 
axes swim, and my-faith in the veracity of any recorded 
instance when they are said to have behaved in that 
fashion is as feeble as anybody could desire to have it. 

But, having arrived at this point, I do not find it a 
very convenient stopping-place. Materialism has un- 
doubtedly taught the world a needed lesson in demon- 
strating the stability of nature round about us. But, 
if that is to be the last word, the lesson, I think, has been 
learned to little purpose. Above the world of things is 
the higher world of personality,—a quite different world; 
and the chief advantage of getting through with signs 
and wonders in the lower place is that we may turn a 
more undivided attention to that higher realm which 
natural law does not appear to reach. 

Howarp N. Brown. 

Boston. 


Meadville Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the communications which have recently appeared 
in the Christian Register concerning the proposal to move 
the Meadville Theological School to Chicago there has 
been no reference to certain phases of the subject which, 
to those of us who desire to have the school remain in 
Meadville, are of considerable consequence. 

Although Meadville requires no theological test or 
promise from its students, it is pre-eminently a Unitarian 
school. It was Unitarian money that founded it, its 
subsequent benefactors have, practically without excep- 
tion, been Unitarians; and, when sums of money have 
been raised among our churches in its behalf, it was with 
the general understanding that the Unitarian cause would 
thereby be promoted. 

We believe that the School at Meadville is known far 
and wide as a Unitarian school,—the one denominational 
school that has established itself as such by nearly seventy 
years of faithful service. In view of the great changes 
in public sentiment towards the ministry in general we 
do not see why any one should say that Meadville has 
failed or is likely to fail. On the contrary, it has succeeded 
to a remarkable degree, and many of us believe it might 
continue to succeed increasingly, if it could have the 
encouragement and co-operation of its friends, and not 
withstanding the dubious comments which the present 
discussion involves. We believe the proposition to go 
to Chicago is very much more perilous, so far as our 
Unitarian churches are concerned, than for the School 
to remain where it is. In the last twenty-one years the 
Harvard Divinity School, having all the advantages that 
Meadville could gain by going to Chicago and a prestige 
that Meadville could never hope for, has sent some 157 _ 
students into the Unitarian churches and nearly or quite 
263 into various orthodox denominations. Of the 157 
students who studied at the Harvard Divinity School 
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46 at least had previously studied at Meadville, so that 
the actual number who had studied at Harvard without 
reference to Meadville was 111, while during the same 
period at least 131 went from Meadville into the Uni- 
tarian ministry without reference to Harvard. And, 
while a considerable number of Meadville students have 
gone into the Universalist or the liberal German churches, 
only a negligible fraction of its graduates have been or- 
dained in any of the orthodox bodies. 

It is a practically inevitable tendency for a Unitarian 
theological school located near a great university to 
exclude from its chairs any emphasis of Unitarian thought 
as such or any mention of Unitarian endeavor and mis- 
sionary purpose. We believe that to move the Mead- 
ville School to Chicago would effect three results:— 

1. It would doubtless increase the number of students 
in certain courses; but, as at Harvard, the majority 
of them would never think of entering the Unitarian 
ministry. 

2. It would, in competition with the elaborate equip- 
ments of other churches at the Chicago University, be 
quite as likely to open the way for Unitarians to go into 
the larger denominations as to invite students from those 
denominations into our own. 

3. We believe the Meadville School (especially if it 
were to change its name) would at Chicago fade into 
insignificance so far as it could, directly or indirectly, 
be a contributor to Unitarian progress. 

Some of us do not believe that such an enterprise would 
carry out the purposes of its founders or benefactors, nor 
do we see that the School has so far failed that it need 
contemplate the future with distrust and apprehension. 
If it could have, where it is, one-half the additional money 
and energy that would be required to take it to Chicago, 
it would, in our opinion, gratify even those who now 
seem to regard it as practically hopeless. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


The Word “Unitarian.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Let me thank you for Prof. Wilbur’s letter, the writer 
of which has been thanked also directly. 

To my mind the case is closed for the present. After 
much hunting in medieval documents, including the 
Acta Sanctorum Boll., Crusade papers, Gallia Christi- 
ana, Monumenta Germanie, Chartularium Univ. Paris., 
papal bulls, Baronius, the centuriators, the rolls series, 
etc., it does not appear that the members of the Trinity 
order, established about 1198, were ever called Trinitarii 
in medieval times. The Paris University Chartularium 
is significant. ‘The university met usually in the church 
of the order named, but it was never called “Trinitarian.” 

It is quite clear that the word ‘“‘trinitarius’”’ was coined 
by Servetus to designate those accepting the Nicene 
Creed. The time is not clear. Possibly it was about 
1545, while Servetus was at Vienne, France, and used 
the word in his second letter to Calvin. His “ Restitutio”’ 
of 1553 has the term quite often. The martyrdom of 
Servetus, 1553, gave the word European vogue. 

Opponents were called Antitrinitarii, notably in 1564, 
by Prince Radziwill (48 Corp. Reformator. 338), and 
officially, by 1580, in the Lutheran Formula Concordiz. 
Apparently between 1564 and 1600 the Antitrinitarii 
came to be called Unitarii, though we have no example 
until 1600. This new name appears to have arisen in 
Eastern Europe, possibly in Transylvania, where the 
earliest example occurs. So attractive a name was 
more apt to come from friends than opponents. 

C. W. Ernst, 
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My Poet. 


Let him sing to me 
Who sees the watching of the stars above the day, 
Who hears the singing of the sunrise 

On its way 

Through all the night. 

Who faces skies, outsings the storms, 

Whose soul has roamed, 

Infinite homed, 

Through tents of Space, 

His hand in the dim Great Hand that forms 

All ‘wonder. 


Let him sing to me 
Who is The Sky Voice, The Thunder Lover 
Who hears above the wind’s fast-flying shrouds 
The drifted darkness, the heavenly strife, 
The singing on the sunny sides of all the clouds, 
Of his own Life. 
—Gerald Stanley Lee. 


Do we need Another Sunday? 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The question has been started among our religious 
contemporaries whether another Sunday is needed in 
each week. Dr. Hillis is responsible for a degree of this 
agitation, and it savors of generosity at the outset. Why 
not give the Jews the old Sabbath that they had, be- 
fore, “for some unexplainable reason,’ the early Chris- 
tians dropped it for another day? Dr. Hillis thinks that 
we had no good reason for the change; but, as matters have 
gone so far as to fasten upon us the first day of the week, 
why not take both of them, and make a sacred use of both 
Saturday and Sunday? ‘This would surely be commer- 
cially courteous and religiously generous. 

In the first place we object to this holding of special 
days as specially sacred. Jesus did all that 'he could 
to prevent it, not only by his words, but by his actions. 
Luther advised that those who insisted upon sacred days 
should be sternly opposed. He would play on Sunday, 
and he would do any work that came to hand. ‘Those 
who insist that Jesus endorsed the Jewish method of 
keeping the Sabbath do not care to understand the Master. 
He was very emphatic in teaching that the day was made 
for man, and ‘‘not man for the day.” If we would revert 
to the Old Testament, nothing is clearer than that one 
day in the week was set aside as arest for those who had 
worked the six days. There was nothing sacred about 
it, any more than that all rest is recuperative and recre- 
ative. It is a law of nature that man shall not overwork 
nor wear himself out sooner than is necessary. Jesus 
came that we might have more life, and for that reason 
alone we may be sure he never would restrict recupera- 
tive rest. He broke the Pharisaic Sabbath, and shocked 
his neighbors, but for all that he was resting on the Sab- 
bath; and he and his disciples became the most vital 
men of that or any other era. 

We answer then promptly to the question, Shall we 
have two Sundays in a week? Certainly, provided they 
are intended to be model days for rational use. Let us 
have three such days, in which no one shall overwork, 
and during which every one shall be permitted to take 
that measure of rest that is due to his vitality and his 
health. And why not four? For that matter why shall 
not the whole week be devoted to a common-sense use, 
and not one of the days to a furious chase for wealth, 
or be bound over to life-wasting work and task-embracing 
toil? ‘This seems to us to be exactly what we need, a new 
interpretation of rest and a temperate employment of 
one’s powers, in such a way that every moment shall 
give pleasure as well as add to strength and power. 
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We regret exceedingly in this age, that is surely en- 
lightened in many ways, that this wretched misconcep- 
tion of a day of rest should be prolonged. We do not 
believe it possible to recreate even one Sunday in the 
week on the old basis of worship. Of course we are using 
the word ‘“‘worship”’ in the conventional way, as referring 
to special services, in churches or out of them, involving 
a curriculum of song and preaching, and nothing more. 
The people have deserted the church, but they have not 
deserted religion. There never was so pious an age as 
our own, never one that honored divine doing more or 
better cared for human life. 

We believe in a modernized church, and we believe 
that the vast majority of the people would readily or- 
ganize themselves for common-sense expression of God’s 
love, provided it were supplemented with a full devotion 
for love for man. Our Sundays have become too thor- 
oughly emasculated. ‘They are devoted to those things 
which savor of the past. They do not take up the work 
of the living present. It may, or it may not, be a duty 
to hear advice from a minister each Sunday: it certainly 
is wise for us to council together in some way concerning 
the welfare of the community. 

When Dr. Hillis tells us that the Lord’s day should be 
the busiest day of the week, but filled with Christian 
worship for the Lord and service for our fellow-men, we 
are strongly inclined to agree with him, provided he does 
not make a distinction between Christian worship and 
service for mankind. We take it that the one supreme 
call of our age is to combine and infuse these two things 
together. When we serve man, we worship God; and 
the grandest touch of philosophic thought ever uttered 
was by Jesus, when he said that all moral law consisted 
in loving God with all your heart and your neighbor as 
yourself. You cannot separate these two things, either 
in thought or in action. 

Yes, we do, on the whole, need another Sunday,—three 
or four or five of them. We need a new way of looking 
at this whole matter. We need to understand that God 
does not require of us a day for praising his majesty. 
We need to comprehend fully that, if we would please 
the Father, we must be about the Father’s business,— 
that is, doing good. The Sunday of the future, as we 
look at it, will be a rational day or days, full of love and 
honor and truth and generosity. It will be a day or days, 
or a full week, full of honoring the Divine Life, making 
life more beautiful and more full. There will be dominant 
a determined effort to make the widow and the father- 
less happy in their lot,—to equalize the conditions of 
human kind, right here and now. Preaching on that 
day will consist of practical help for practical needs, 
will have very little to do with miracles and future lives. 
It will have its hands full of every-day matters. In that 
good Sunday (which is coming) there will be no such 
thing as overworking the workers and resting to death 
those who do not work. 

Cuinton, N.Y. 


The Poet and Natural Religion, 


The socializing of religion is not a project for the 
future, but a process already well under way. Few 
realize that we have a modern gospel that is more 
effective, even if less authoritative, than the older gospel 
from which it sprang. The hymn-book is the most 
inspired part of religious literature. This is due to the 
fact that its contents are the fittest survivals of modern 
endeavors to arouse religious enthusiasm. No one 
hymn contains all the truth, and each hymn contains 
some error or at least some defect in its viewpoint. 
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As a basis for authoritative statement they would be 
sadly wanting, and yet, when a congregation sings a 
dozen hymns, all are elevated in spirit by the united effect 
of the service. Hymns blend so that the joint effect 
is that of the best element in each of them. ‘This does 
not make rigid theology, but it arouses effort. It makes 
men social and creates a feeling of unity and a spirit 
of co-operation. Poetry has also been effective in pro- 
moting a social view of religion and in giving to God 
qualities that appeal to men. Even where the poet’s 
concepts have lacked some of the higher attributes, his 
ideal of God has done much to keep men religious. A 
religion of nature is better than a religion of strife. ‘The 
poet has dwelt nearer to God than the theologian and 
felt more completely his impress. There is no opposi- 
tion between the various religious concepts of literature 
any more than there is in the hymn-book. They blend 
and elevate, and thus stand in contrast to the dogmas 
that disrupt and depress. 

In these and other ways a natural religion has been 
formed that is a religion of appeal in contrast with a 
religion of authority. Social religion cannot furnish 
premises for argument, nor can it put restrictions on 
conduct. It arouses what is in man and gives a stimulus 
to activity. Authority suppresses: nature evokes, ani- 
mates, and unifies. The passing from the discord of 
primitive life to modern social unity weakens authority 
and tradition, but the losses thus sustained are more 
than made good by the uplift coming through freedom, 
vigor, and telic activity. The road from strife to peace 
runs also from restraint and servility to inspiration, 
hope, and faith. Authority suppresses what inspiration 
evokes. ‘he two are opposing phases of religious prog- 
ress, one of which must disappear before the upward 
movement of modern thought.—Simon N. Patten, in’ 
“The Social Basis of Religion,” published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


The Conductor’s Hat. 


BY REV. JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


As Mr. Gilbert Chesterton might say, Nothing is 
more thrilling than the commonplace! ‘Thus, in Arnold 
Bennett’s novels, we are possibly surprised at our ex- 
traordinary interest in the accumulation of every-day, 
and even rather sordid, details. When Edward Clay- 
hanger retires from the shop and the world, lights his 
fire and his gas,—luxuries he could never have in his 
boyhood,—and with his keen, but certainly bourgeots, 
mind settles down to a long evening of reading, we are 
excited, we are even thrilled. Why? Because we are 
let into the inmost recesses of the mind of an average 
man, almost ‘‘the man in the street.’”’ And, much to 
our surprise, that ordinary, every-day man is just as 
interesting as ourselves! 

So it chanced that, as I sat in the waiting-room of a 
railway station, I beheld an acted parable, as startlingly 
clear to my mental vision as when the old prophet tore 
his new robe,—with my New England sense of thrift 
I have always felt that it was a great pity it was not an 
old garment!—and, in a sort of ‘dumb crambo,’’ fore- 
told the rending asunder of the Jewish people. For it 
chanced that a railroad conductor came in, deposited his 
official hat and lantern at some appropriate window; 
and then—hey-presto-change!—he walked off with his 
civilian’s hat, and, incidentally, escorted from the sta- 
tion, just like any ordinary man, his daughter, it may 
be, to the outside world; and, as the astute Pepys would 
say, ““So home and to supper.’ It was like the change 
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in the good old pantomime, where Harlequin is sud- 
denly transformed to the first walking gentleman, and 
somehow reminded me of an interesting person whom 
we saw in the country going round with a bear, to whom, 
in his enchanting foreign tongue he would say, ‘‘Now, 
Mamselle Josephine, sit up like human being!’ For 
in the twinkling of an eye that high and mighty official, 
the conductor—only to be surpassed in his freezing 
qualities by the Mont-Blanc-like hotel clerk—‘sat 
up, a or stood up, and walked away “like human being,’’— 
just like you or me. And, as old Weller “fell into a ref- 
eree, Sammy,” so there suddenly flashed into my mind 
a glimpse of the fact that in each and all of us there is 
at least a double personality, and that in no evil sense. 
For who shall dare say that the dignified minister may 
not also be—as with the res anguste domi he is some- 
times forced to be—a good mechanic; that the grim vil- 
lain of the tragedy is not often the most lamb-like father 
of a respectable family; that the farmer, whose talk is 
supposed to be only of beeves and bullocks, may not also 
be something of a scholar and a gentleman? So even 
the alarming railroad conductor, when he has left ‘his 
hat at the desk, may go home to crackers and cheese, 
though perhaps no one out of English novels really eats 
crackers and cheese, and the conductor doubtless dines 
every day on turkey and cranberry sauce, and, with 
wife and daughters, sits affably and smokes, and tells of 
the thrilling adventures of the road, or even reads an 
occasional book, which, in these times of the omni- 
present newspaper, would, of course, be quite enough to 
make him “‘literary.”’ 

Let us take the case of the minister. In earlier days 
his appearance evoked that one dreadful word, the 
“cloth.” Of what strange material, then, were made the 
garments for that awful figure? We did not know, 
probably woven in no earthly loom. Always black and 
of broadcloth, we saw them nowhere else than in the 
pulpit, or when the minister called on solemn occasions 
and the children hushed themselves a little, while that 
strange visitant was in the house. Such a distance 
was there between the minister and the man! To be 
sure, this illusion is rapidly passing. The Roman Cath- 
olic priests may possibly keep something of the old 
tradition, as they walk about in their rather feminine 
garments and curious, broad-brimmed hats. But, cer- 
tainly, in some other denominations we know of, the 
ministers are all tumbling over themselves in their hot 
haste to assure us that they are just like everybody 
else,—not a whit better, though perhaps a trifle worse. 
Now the minister is ‘a good fellow’: he plays golf, 
if not on Sundays, at least so much on other days that we 
occasionally wonder when he has time to write his ser- 
mons. Sometimes he wears a very smart, and indeed 
rather flamboyant, waistcoat, with a collar not at all 
(as Bernard Shaw reviles it in ‘“‘Candida’”’) buttoned 
behind, to show his secure ecclesiastical standing, but 
jaunty or Byronic, as suits the fashion. Yes, the min- 
ister, both actually and metaphorically, has come down 
from his high pulpit, and is shaking hands most effusively, 
and even furiously, with all of us, to show that the old 
difference between minister and man is quite a thing of 
the past. 

Well, with much good resulting from this change of 
base, there is perhaps some harm. For is there not a 
real danger of overdoing this “‘sitting-up-like-human- 
being” business? Some one has recently called atten- 
tion to the fact that the clergyman’s profession is per- 
haps the only one in which one need not be afraid of being, 
and acting as if one were, a little better than, or at any 
rate a little different from, other men. If he is not ex- 
ceptionally good, or at least trying to be, what is the 
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sense of his calling his flock to pastures in which he him- 
self does not graze? Even keeping a little distance may 
possibly do no very great harm. Thus I know of one 
minister who particularly liked his high, old-fashioned 
pulpit. Perhaps he felt that from it his utterances— 
which, I hasten to say, were very good, and not in the least 
flavored with cant—would carry a little further. And 
I know of another clergyman who, when asked to speak 
on some occasion in a private house or small hall, said, 
Yes, he would, if they would have for him a little plat- 
form or something raised a trifle above the level of his 
audience. Of course he knew very well the subtle dif- 
ference between the minister speaking from the platform 
and John Smith Robinson talking on the same actual 
level of his hearers. It is even possible that he wanted 
to assume the position of the man who naively said, 
“T’m not a arguin’ with you, I’m a tellin’ of you.” I 
well remember how Dr. Henry W. Bellows said that 
when, on some festival occasion at the New York Cen- 
tury Club, all the other members put bon-bon tissue 
caps on their heads and fooled around for an hour or 
two, he refused to assume that clown-like head-gear, 
Why? Not, of course, because he was concerned about 
his dignity. As a usual thing dignity is a little matter 
that takes care of itself; and Dr. Bellows, on necessary 
occasions, had quite enough dignity with which to in- 
timidate the most audacious. But he knew the subtle 
effect of such an absurd appearance on the minds of 
average men. When he rose in the pulpit next Sunday, 
would not some of his congregation inevitably think of 
the bon-bon cap of the night before? And, then, lo! 
“the good minister goes,’’—spoiled by a trifle, of course, 
but irretrievably lost. And, again with Browning, is it 
a case of ‘‘the little more and how much more it is, and 
the little less, and what worlds away!”’ 

But the other side of the case is true, also. The con- 
ductor’s hat, the ministerial dress or manner, must 
sometimes be wholly laid aside. I know a minister— 
one of the very best sort going—who is like a boy in his 
enthusiasm for nature, for birds, for green things grow- 
ing,—indeed, for everything that is good and beautiful. 
Perhaps he hears a bird sing from a neighboring field: 
before you know he has leaped the stone wall, and is 
off and away to snare that enchanting song. And he is 
interested in all that men do and care for. He is down 
at the wharves to see the great ships come in. He is 
skilful with his hands; and, unlike Emerson, who said 
he could split a shingle with a nail four different ways, 
he is handy with tools, and can cleverly put boards to- 
gether for rustic bench or table,—as the proud father said 
that his son had made a violin out of his own head, and 
had wood enough left to make another! He lives with 
men, and loves them, and they love him. But, as it 
happens, he is the very man who likes the high pulpit! 
Yes, we are at least two-sided or many-sided. And 
sometimes it seems, when people talk about a man’s 
being himself, or not being himself, one is tempted to 
ask rather mildly: Ah, but which self do you happen to 
mean? If you would kindly tell me which one you are 
after, it would aid me not a little. Thus even the min- 
ister must contrive to strike some happy average between 
himself in the pulpit and the times when he has laid aside 
“the conductor’s hat,’’—his clerical robes,—and can a 
little more freely be himself; or, at least, let us say,— 
for I stoutly affirm that there need be no slightest cant 
or affectation in the one rdéle more than in the other,— 
he may have a chance to develop some other side of 
himself. And then those ‘‘who have intelligence in 
love” of their minister—though their name is not legion— 
will have the grace to understand. They will be like 
that wise judge who, in his kindness, said of some shirts 
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that had been made for him none too skilfully, ‘‘ Yes, 
some were too large, and some were too small; but I 
averaged to make them do.’’ So in this rather difficult 
world, if we can somehow strike that average, and make 
human beings—and this includes our minister—do, we 
have advanced pretty far in the gentle art of living. 

But, to leave the tempting clerical field, I think of two 
or three other notable illustrations of the way in which 
the conductor’s hat was temporarily laid aside. One 
was a farmer: to be sure, he had been trained as a lawyer, 
but when I knew him he was a farmer, and did every 
day a good, hard day’s work. But as Richard Hovey 
wrote of the peace and joy he knew ‘“‘after office hours,” 
—though this poor man had no “hours,” and was too 
tired at night to talk much,—so at the nooning, or per- 
haps in some other odd minute of the day, he would 
forget that he was just a farmer, and we would have 
great talks over, say, Lyman Abbott’s new Orthodoxy 
(because he was venturing out from the old heresy- 
tight compartment theology), or the blessed largeness of 
literature, for he was also a reader and lover of good 
books. (The moment I entered the house I knew, from 
the bookcase, that here was something uncommon for a 
farmer, something uncommonly good.) He was, I think, 
a little like Richard Hathaway, in that old, delightful 
novel by Mrs. Whitney, ‘‘Hitherto,’’ which, with all 
allowance for any possible strain in it, I can still read with 
genuine pleasure for its fine flavor of all-out-of-doors, 
the ‘‘good joy” of nature in it, and the picture of ‘‘the 
simple life,’”” which was not so simple but that it had in 
it much of thought and the best sort of culture—though 
it was, also, life on a farm. For some of us, though, 
perhaps not “up to date,’’—loathsome phrase !—still fool- 
ishly deem that it is possible, as did the old Brook farm- 
ers, to combine plain living with high thinking. 

And I knew a man whose father sent him down in 
New York City to the Leather Swamp,—suggestive and 
fateful name! For this man happened to be a poet and 
a musician to his finger-tips, and so his life seemed ver- 
itably “‘swamped’”’ in his business. But after business 
hours the conductor’s hat was laid aside, and, like the 
pilgrim in the dear old story, “‘he arose and sang,’’ and 
for a time forgot the vital interests of leather. And, 
finally, I recall the foreman of a printing office, whose 
hands were stained with printer’s ink, with a genuine love 
for good books and for art, that, trained a little more, 
would have made him a regular connoisseur. I have 
to-day a volume which he gave me, of Roger’s ‘‘Italy,” 
with Turner's and Stothard’s delightful illustrations. 
And I never look at it but I think, Here was a gentle- 
man who loved art and delicate beauty. I do not know 
whether he is living; but I know that somewhere, some 
time, the fine spirit in him, which had to suffer a little 
here from over-hard material conditions, will blossom 
into larger life and fuller joy. The conductor’s hat will 
be laid aside, and he will have his chance. 

In truth, is not this what the boys call ‘‘the answer’’? 
We are all two-sided, many-sided. That means that 
we are creatures of many and large possibilities. We 
shall not always be forced to play on one poor string. 
We can develop at will this or that other side of our com- 
plex nature. Our readiness to lay aside one réle, to 
play another, even if we cannot play it very well, is high 
argument, at least a glorious prophecy, that some day 
all the faculties of our being will find ‘‘immortal gain, 
immortal room.’ It is only another assertion of what 
Emerson has so splendidly said, in words that for many 
of us still bear some of the strongest evidence for our 
immortality: “The ground of hope is in the infinity of 
the world, which infinity reappears in every particle, 
the powers of all society in every individual, and of all 
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mind in every mind. I know, against all appearances, 
that the universe can receive no detriment; that there is 
a remedy for every wrong and a satisfaction for every 
soul.” Or, perhaps, it is that true poet, David Wasson, 
asserting the unexpected largeness of our heritage :— 


“All mine is thine,’ the sky-soul saith; 
“The wealth I am must thou become; 
Richer and richer, breath by breath,— 
Immortal gain, immortal room!”’ 

And since all his 

Mine also is, 

Life’s gift outruns my fancies far, 

And dreams the dream 

In larger stream, 

As morning drinks the morning-star. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Homespun Idealism. 


BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


The only idealism worthy of cultivation is idealism 
of the virile and substantial kind, not the effeminate 
sort which collapses under the storm and stress of reality. 
This homespun idealism justifies in two ways the epithet 
here applied to it. Not only does it direct its hero- 
worship toward homely, every-day objects, but it is 
proof against the disillusion of habitual intimacy. 

The reproaches frequently aimed at idealism are 
caused by the fickleness so often characterizing the 
callow ideals of youth. The idealism of ignorance is 
likely to be transient as its merits are mediocre. Almost 
any boy can idealize the girl who first kindles tenderness 
in his bosom, but the man who still idealizes a shrewish 
wife with whom he has lived a dozen years evinces a 
profound and heroic idealism worthy to rank among the 
loftier ethical forces. 

We may well do homage, then, to the idealism that 
scorns not familiar objects. Only among crude natures 
does familiarity inevitably “breed contempt.” Our 
friends and our own kindred have a right to the apotheosis 
of our idealism. ‘They would be great if we would treat 
them as great, if we would speak to them as to conquerors, 
if we would write to them as to poets, if we would devote 
ourselves to them as to princes and prophets. Why 
save up our best thoughts for strangers instead of strew- 
ing them like flowers at the feet of our friends? Our 
neighbor deserves a share of our hero-worship. 

How shallow the fetishism which exalts persons and 
places remote to the neglect of those accessible! Why 
is not the little village where we live just as worthy to 
be a centre of life as is Boston or Paris? ‘That little 
stream is as deserving of immortality as Avon or Yarrow. 
The girls that go to and fro on the streets would grace a 
poem no less worthily than Highland Mary or the Maid 
of Athens. The same sun and stars shine here as at 
Cambridge or Oxford. This place is as near the zenith 
as any other. We need not go to Stratford to find 
entrance into heaven. The old farm is as fit a place as 
Patmos for some great revelation. 

We need not repress ourselves because of lowly environ- 
ment. Wherever we dwell, we lack not objects of devo- 
tion and aspiration nor sources of inspiration. In our 
muteness and obscurity, among our mute and obscure 
companions, we can live on as high a plane as the great 
of history. Nothing is needed but that we throw our- 
selves fervently into our own tasks and our own relation- 
ships. 

The business of friendship, including kinship, is to 
seek out and pay honor to nobleness that fortune has 
neglected. So friendship is a ‘courtly profession: a 
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iriend is a courtier to “‘the less scrutable majesties.”’ 
When we love and encompass some commonplace nature 
with a halo of fancy, we are guilty of no absurdity: we 
are merely giving a soul its proper investments. 

This legitimate idealism of the commonplace is a 
motive which, in spite of the critics, justifies and recom- 
mends all pastoral poetry. The Bucolics of Vergil are 
pronounced too artificial, his swains too courtly and 
elegant; but, when we remember that both Vergil and 
Horace came from rural homes, that Burns was a plough- 
man, that Whittier was a country boy and labored on the 
farm, that here and there throughout our country to-day 
are farmboys reading Shakespeare and Vergil,—some of 
them, no doubt, learning to express fine fancies of their 
own in musical verse, ‘‘training the sylvan muse with 
simple reed,’’—when we consider all this, we could per- 
mit Vergil to polish and adorn still more the speech 
of his herdsman and shepherds. As Vergil says,— 
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“The gods have also dwelt in sylvan homes, 
And Trojan Paris’’; 


and again,— 


“Nor of thy flock, O poet, be ashamed: 
The beautiful Adonis drove his sheep 
To pasture at the river-side.” 


Surely the poet Burns must, at his noon-day spells, 
have whiled away the time with fancies not less elegant 
than those of Menalcas or Mopsus; and, if the mission 
of poetry is to idealize the actual, why, may we not 
expect that pastorals shall attribute to the toiler and the 
poor man all the chastity of thought and all the delicacy 
of language that belong to native refinement and that 
reach sometimes a high development with but little 
formal instruction? 

Realism presents only an external aspect,—a fleeting 
aspect of human nature, instead of that true reality which 
lies hidden under many hateful disguises, but which poetry 
is commissioned to proclaim and illustrate. A man ought 
to be fine and ought to be elevated, whatever unfavorable 
conditions may embarrass his progress; and sometimes, 
amid the rudest circumstances, sentiments of beauty and 
nobility do find high development. We can even con- 
ceive how, to a nature of peculiar quality, the ideal might 
assume a more vivid and absorbing reality in proportion 
to the inadequacy of the actual. 

The fairy-like fineness. and sweetness with which 
Shakespeare, in Winter's Tale, invests his shepherd- 
maiden Perdita is not absurdly fanciful. Perdita 
proved, indeed, to be a princess by birth, and may have 
owed much to her royal blood; yet all blood is rich in 
vital possibilities, and Perdita, even as the shepherd’s 
own child, might have been a creature no less rare. 

Is it not peculiarly the province of poetry and of 
idealism to seek out the beautiful where it is most hidden 
and to discover the noble where it is least suspected, 
shedding a halo of song about the peasant’s brow and 
suffusing even the commonest things with holiday glory, 
till even the gardener’s spade or the shepherd’s crook is 
transfigured with the splendor of the ideal? 

This rapturous poetic idealism, however, which is 
able, in a flash of insight, to glorify the commonplace 
is too often unequal to the heroism of persisting, in spite 
of disillusion. Sentiment alone will not suffice to render 
the spell permanent. Poetry must be supplemented 
by philosophy; otherwise, when Menalcas utters an 
oath or a coarse jest, or when Amaryllis betrays the vani- 
ties and perversities of her sex, we may find our paradise 
of romance turned into a desert. 

The doctrine of evolution, with its corollaries of latent 
perfection and eternal development, is the intellectual 
brawn serving as body for the beautiful but elusive 
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spirit of poetic idealism,—a spirit which must be thus 
fettered and fastened down to the common earth in order 
to be practical and serviceable. 

If development is the law of life, this development being 
a progressive manifestation of the finer and more inspir- 
ing characteristics which are the natural objects of ideal- 
ization, then these perfections must actually exist in 
embryo in all the people we know, and must be destined, 
in this life or some other, to approximate realization. 
The incongruity between a friend’s high destiny and his 
present attainment should arouse in us a sense of pathos 
rather than of abhorrence or condemnation. Every man 
has potentially all nobleness that imagination can ascribe 
to him, and this nobleness he is destined progressively 
to attain with only temporary interruptions. Idealiza- 
tion, then, is the most reasonable attitude toward our 
fellow-men,—an attitude which, when it receives this 
intellectual justification, can be maintained despite all 
inadequacies of the actual. 

Detroit, Micx. 


At Seventy-five. 


BY HAMILTON BURRAGE, 


Youth, health, and bloom, 
These pass so soon, 
Like dew in flowering clover. 
Its autumn here, 
So brown and sear, 
Lifetime is almost over. 
Do I repine 
Companions mine? 
Not with memory’s barns nigh bursting 
With such a store 
Of sumptuous lore 
For its hunger and its thirsting. 
On this I feast 
Like gormand priest, 
With none to chide my action: 
I drink, I eat, 
Until sweet sleep 
Brings dreamless satisfaction. 


The Ideal National Conference.* 


BY REV. C. A. HENDERSON. 


I presume the feeling sometimes obtains, when one is 
discoursing upon ideals, that he may be as bold and 
fanciful as he pleases. There is nothing anywhere to 
imperil his wings. ‘The field is clear: he may speak with 
impunity. If so, it is not my thought this morning. 
The ideal national conference, to my way of thinking, 
is what it is, and no projection of mind can make it other- 
wise. It is that national conference which ought to be 
in virtue of the conditions and possibilities that obtain, 
and bears an organic relation to them. ‘The facts of 
life as they stand determine it, even, though once de- 
termined, it may bring to naught the facts as they stand. 
In brief, the ideal national conference I shall endeavor 
to talk about is one which rests solidly on our present 
human life. 

Such a conference has a business function, which I 
shall not attempt to outline, and furnishes an opportunity 
for social intercourse, the value of which I shall not at- 
tempt to compute, though I recognize that here, perhaps, 
is no less than half the good it does. The task of descrip- 
tion I have set myself concerns the programme of such 
a conference. What should be the general character of 
it? To what of ourselves should it be made to conform? 

It should follow, I conceive, the natural workings of 
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the mind. It should accord with the normal flow of 
our interest. Then it should proceed from things to 
God and from God in turn to things. That is the way 
the mind properly works. Witness, for a notable in- 
stance, the working of Jesus’ mind. He began with things: 
he passed on to God. ‘The Gospels tell us of how he was 
wont to go among the people and then apart to pray. 
The crowd pressing around him increased; the woes he 
beheld became unbearable; the need manifest as of sheep 
not having a shepherd overwhelmed his spirit, and he 
must withdraw to think it over, find peace for his soul, 
and a new and deeper message to impart. Here seemed 
confusion, irrationality, aimlessness. He grew athirst 
for unity, for purpose, for reason. He must find the ex- 
planation and the justification of all this. He must 
view the goal before this crowd of needy hearts and 
apprehend the power behind it. Contact with men 
sent him distressed in search of the truth. The dis- 
covery of the truth commissioned him in turn to go and 
seek and find men. You remember, for instance, how 
he sat by the well and talked with the woman of Samaria. 
His interest in her she perceived was keen, but secondary. 
He said to his disciples, who came upon him and were 
much concerned about his neglect of himself, “My 
meat and my drink is to do the will of God.” His in- 
terest in her flowed down out of heights above herself. 
It leaped forth in consequence of an ideal for her and for 
him and in consequence of a firm belief in the Eternal 
Spirit which had wrought that they might have life and 
have it abundantly. From God to the soul, from truth 
to individuals, from ideals to men,—that is the flow of his 
interest now. ‘The tide has turned back: out it went, 
now in. 

The working of the human mind is from things to God 
and from God in turn to things. So we have, it seems to 
me, the general plan of our ideal national conference. 
It should start with things. It should begin with a 
panoramic survey of the present hour in human develop- 
ment. If there are conditions which should make our 
hearts bleed for the injustice and the pity of them, the 
time for their revelation is at the beginning. We should 
start with the facts,—facts social, facts moral, facts spir- 
itual. There is no dearth of them if only we can get 
the right men to point them out. Remember they are 
facts that have no existence save to those who have a 
conscience, and who have attained some degree of spir- 
itual development. Jesus could weep over Jerusalem, 
for its condition to him was an appalling, social, moral, 
and spiritual fact. Probably the average Jerusalemite 
found merely cause for congratulation. Our facts wait 
upon those who have eyes to see; but, seeing, let them 
tell us of them. For thus we may acquire a momentum 
and have ears that are not dull of hearing when plans for 
their transformation are proposed. 

The initial step is a review of the facts that will make 
us eager to take other steps. Thence, our interest will 
flow to problems, to world movements, to human destiny, 
to the eternal Fount of being. That, I repeat, is the 
normal process. Consider, for further illustration, the 
philanthropic-minded individual. He or she is impressed, 
first of all, by the scanty clothing and the lean face and 
the unradiant brow and the graceless form and the cheer- 
less home, and he goes to draw nigh in human sympathy. 
As he goes, however, with head and heart, he finds him- 
self at the convergence of countless streams of influence, 
and forthwith this concern is world-wide. His interest 
is aroused immediately in innumerable directions,—in 
the maélstrom of industry seeking to suck in the child, 
in the enemies of labor without and within, battling 
against the parents’ welfare, in the improvements of 
science that lie at the roots of wealth, and, does he look 
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beyond the temporal, in moral freedom, in spiritual 
destiny, in the hope of the soul. So many he sees launch 
out in life to know no calm day, poorly fitted for the 
venture, to be enveloped forthwith in storm, to fight 
bravely, not unlikely, but at length to go down. To 
what? The larger and higher meaning of life is called 
for with an especial cry of need by all those who love 
their fellow-men. 

The ideal national conference begins with a harrowing 
of the soul. ‘This present world is that upon which its 
eyes rest. It is in the presence of the sick that we think 
of the hospital and cry out for the improvement of 
science. It is before the field grown up with regrettable 
harvest that we take counsel concerning the proper tillage 
of the soil, and remind ourselves of what it is meant to 
bear. To insure a conference of men and women in 
earnest we need first to behold that which we are met 
to confer about. 

For with this beginning, as I say, we are to pass on 
to other things. We are to inspect first the conditions 
that cause the ills we have had set forth, that lie at the 
roots of what we have perceived, that bring about stunted 
lives, stunted in fortune and stunted in soul. ‘The springs 
of pollution, the causes of poverty, the chances for in- 
justice, rightly follow the discovery that poverty obtains 
and injustice is done. Such a conference of people who 
are equal to hard tasks should, it seems to me, command 
the services of men who are able to criticise the organiza- 
tion of society at the present time from the bottom up. 
There can be no doubt but that not in the little concerns 
of our industrial life, but in the big, lie the reasons for the 
mighty disparity in the material lot of which we complain. 
The need of the hour is for simplification to the average 
man of the ways whereby the few pile up millions and the 
many get low wages and pay high prices. In a little 
book by William Jewett Tucker, recently president of 
Dartmouth, a book of remarkable sanity on ‘‘The Church 
in Modern Life,’”’ reference is made to the alienation of 
the workingman from the church, to the causes thereof 
in the unchristian ethics of professedly Christian men, 
to the rapid rise of socialism and the prophetic character 
of it in that it holds the devotion of men in spite of its 
confessed impracticability, and to the call to the church 
in the face of the present situation. “Something,” he 
says, “is wrong, and therefore unsettled, in a system that 
does not work well morally with due regard to human 
interests. The church cannot be satisfied with the gross 
statistics of national prosperity. Its concern is as much 
with the distribution of wealth as with the making of 
it lest the method of making it may harbor various forms 
of injustice. I doubt if the church can hope to make 
much headway in its practical interpretation of Christi- 
anity among those with whom socialism has become a 
new form of enthusiasm for humanity, except through a 
more sane, but equally sincere, concern for human in- 
terests. Our churches are heralds of justice. They 
should urge not only that justice be done, but also, 
within reasonable limits, allowing for honest differences 
of opinion, they should be able to say what justice should 
be done. ‘This requires enlightenment, and a national 
conference is the place to get at least a part of it. 

The ills that are, caused by the conditions that are, 
is the line of our advance, opening up into the conditions 
that ought to be. We have remedial philosophers, 
prophets of the new order, heralds of the coming day: 
we ought to hear from them,—such as bear a reputation 
for experience as well as for theorizing. There are 
pioneers in our universities and among our business men 
who have had visions of things to come. ‘They deserve 
a hearing, and we miss our opportunity by not hearing 
them. 
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The beginning of our ideal conference, I repeat, is with 
an illuminating survey of the present hour, setting up 
in us, as we have seen, an interest in the causes and 
cures, sociological and, we may add, theological; for 
any man who is at all responsive to the actual life of his 
fellows stops not short of that. As he is gifted with com- 
passion and endowed with mental charity, he ranges 
forward inevitably into religion to sit at the feet of the 
masters and ask for the cure and later for the hope of the 
soul. The faces of men and women known, in defeat 
against overpowering odds, in triumph through courage, 
in joy of love and hope and faith, start the flow of his 
interest. The thoughts that brood upon the ways of God 
in evolution, in an infinitely complex life, in the battle 
of the evil and the good, register how far it extends. 

Our ideal national conference wrestles, in no dry, 
scholastic way, but in terms of life, with the highest 
problems of our being. What constitutes a perfected 
soul concerns it. The peril the soul is in to-day, the sick 
souls that may be seen and the nature of their malady 
and the means of their cure, concernsit. ‘The life and the 
hope of the soul in the Over-soul concern it. It handles 
all these things afresh, talking of none of them as though 
they were incontrovertibly settled, for that, it knows, 
is to lose the spring of conviction. Above all it does 
not have, to use Phillips Brooks’s phrase, any tight little 
conception of God. It holds the largest questions open 
and plunges into them, seeking higher levels. 

Perhaps if you disagree with me anywhere, you will 
disagree with me here. This conference, you may say, 
is of the workers, and so of the uninitiated as well as of 
the initiated into the philosophy of hope. Let the 
note, therefore, be one of occupation and not of adventure. 
Let our national conference not debate upon the mys- 
teries, but plan to act upon the certainties. We have 
had our day with the fiery darts of unbelief. Our present 
duty is against the world rulers of this darkness. We 
can get along very well without seeking to justify to our 
reason our inner confidence: we have enough to do to 
take care of what this confidence bids us perform. To 
which I reply, There is no enthusiasm of faith except 
in the presence of peril to faith. To give us to come from 
this conference electrified with hope, we must have had 
a fresh vision of the grounds of hope, seen through storm. 
Our hearts must have sunk with despair to rise in rapt- 
ure. 

The hard climbing incident to confronting ourselves 
with the worst that may be said and forging ahead to 
that which gives us to be at peace in regard to it, having 
won the vantage ground of a sublimer view,—that belongs 
to our ideal conference. We want the service of the 
rationalist, and, when he shall have done, of the poet, 
of the poet who shall take us and give us to feel the 
truth we have learned, who shall thrill us to the point 
of gratitude and praise and rededication of spirit. The 
truths of Christianity, it has been said, were designed 
to be felt. They were written in the language of the 
great emotions, and only those generations which have 
profoundly felt them have been profoundly Christian. 
The peril of our Unitarian religion has ever been that 
it might become dry. At least one root secret of its 
lack of success, institutionally, has been the want among 
us of men of imagination. We have had those who 
could clarify, but not those who could electrify. The 
stirring, emotional, dramatic genius of an Augustine has 
not been ours. And the want of it is manifest in our 
complacency, the crying sin of liberal religion,—‘‘com- 
placency in respect to the conventional virtues, in re- 
spect to good deeds of various sorts, in respect to superi- 
ority in motives of belief.’ The humility of souls that 
have had deep experiences we do not know. The other 
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churches have not so good thinkers, but much better 
preachers; and they have, in consequence, much more 
religion. There is in it that element of intensity which 
makes it vital. It has flowed down from heights where 
the imagination has reigned, making the people feel 
that they were in a world of impressive significance, 
and that about them were events of infinite moment. 
We want to complete our ideal conference, the poet, 
afire not so much perhaps with the feeling of beauty, 
as in terms of beauty with the feeling of God and hu- 
manity. 

Saying this, we have reached the climax of the outward 
flow of our interest. It now turns back. We go to our 
homes to discover them anew. ‘The ideal national 
conference eventuates in a revolving of that which we 
had wrongly valued before. If it does not give us the 
open eye fit for clearer visions, it has missed its goal. 
Hereby know we that we have been benefited, that we 
return to our tasks seeing more in them than we ever saw 
before. Jesus has his place in history chiefly for the worth 
he perceived to belong to the individual life. It was 
something which came to him in virtue of his grasp upon 
the general life. A man who had the assurance of God\ 
that he had, and the certainty of an unfolding career for 
all that was his, and the peace and the uplift of unim- 
aginable things to come that filled his heart, could not 
help looking in reverence upon the veriest outcast. It 
is the service of religion to life, revealing the unrevealed, 
and making what one ought what one would. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Che Pulpit. 


A Modern View of Retribution. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Now are they many members, yet but one body. . . . For whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with it—1 Cor. xii. 20, 26. 


Many people to-day are stumbling over a difficulty 
which they find in the doubt whether anything like human 
justice is to be seen in the fortunes of human beings under 
the divine government. A very brief reference to the 
doctrine of retribution as held in the Christian Church 
will bring us naturally to the consideration of the diffi- 
culty and the doubt. 

In the earliest days of civilization men had worked out 
the theory that conduct always controlled condition, 
so that, knowing what a man suffered and what he en- 
joyed, what he was might be known. So much sin, so 
much misery, so much obedience, so much happiness,— 
no more, no less exactly. 

That is the statement now called in question. But the 
question is not new, and the modern doubt is not new. 
In the book of Job in opposition to this theory the state- 
ment was made with great emphasis that no one could 
tell anything concerning the real merit of a man by noting 
the things which happened to him in the outer world. 
The author of the book of Job reduces the question to 
this: Is a healthy, fortunate, pleasure-taking rich man 
always good, and is his good fortune the proof of it? and, 
Is an invalid, poor, unfortunate, and sorrowful, always 
bad, and is his misery the proof of it? To these questions 
Job answered, No. The friends of Job said, Yes; and 
you are secretly a bad man, or you would not suffer so. 

From that day to this it has puzzled the wisest men to 
reconcile the evident facts of experience with our human 
sense of justice and with the belief that justice has been, 
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and is, the most conspicuous element in the government 
under which we live. 

For many centuries the Christian Church frankly gave 
up the endeavor to trace the course of divine justice in 
the fortunes of individual men and women in this life. 
This world was admitted to be in a state of confusion 
caused by the fall of man. Here justice was not done 
except on some broad lines. Penalties and rewards were 
reserved for another world. ‘There, not here, would be 
acquital and reward or condemnation and penalty. 

This life being a state of trial and probation, men, 
it was said, were allowed for a time to do as they pleased, 
and even to prosper in their wrong-doing, that they 
might fairly commit themselves to the good or evil 
choice. Then, having transferred the scene of retribu- 
tion to another world, it became necessary to say that, 
when one passes the gate of death, he passes to his irrev- 
ocable destiny, to bliss eternal, or to woe everlasting. 
The doctrine was well thought out. It fitted the facts of 
experience. It satisfied both the reason and the con- 
science, because it furnished an explanation of the seeming 
chaos of human life upon this earth. 

But there came a time when the tender conscience of 
the world rebelled against the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. ‘The doctrine had once removed difficulties. It 
now became itself the huge, insurmountable obstacle to 
faith in the justice of God. 

Simultaneously with this revulsion of feeling came the 
modern scientific proclamation of universal law and the 
affirmation that effects follow causes without reference 
to moral character. This assertion being made, the Old 


World problem rolled back upon the intellect of this 


generation, and the doubt again arose whether the fort- 
unes of men can be explained in such a way as to illus- 
trate the impartial justice of God. For the conviction 
is strong that the good man should be the fortunate man. 
Now what has troubled the intellect and the heart of 
so many generations one cannot hope to dispose of in 
one discourse. But, together with a new difficulty, there 
always comes a new explanation, and the statement now 
made possible does reduce the difficulty; does tend to 
satisfy the reason, to stimulate the conscience, and to 
give consolation to those who unjustly suffer wrong. 
It is to one item only of that explanation that I ask your 
attention. 

Our difficulty comes when we attempt to make our 
human sense of justice and our practice of it explain the 
government of the universe. In all ages and all nations 
it has been asserted that each man must by his fellows 
be held responsible for his own conduct, and that by them 
he must be treated accordingly. The primary law of 
natural justice is that the fortunes of each individual 
are exactly to be determined by the consequences of his 
own action, so that what he gets he deserves, and what 
he deserves he gets,—no more, no less. That is human 
justice. Upon that principle all legislation proceeds, 
upon that principle all institutions of justice are founded. 

Let us now attempt to apply this law to life, and see 
where it holds good and where it fails to explain the facts 
of experience. 

First in a general way it does apply :— 

In the Grecian Pantheon no goddess was more sublime 
and terrible than that one called Nemesis. The function 
of this goddess. was to attach the proper consequences 
to all human action, and to preserve a just equilibrium 
in the affairs of men. Especially was it her duty to 
see ‘to it that evil doers who were proud, confident, 
haughty, and successful should some day be confronted 
with the proper consequences of their own deeds. She 
might delay her coming; she might be intent on other 
errands; she might be choosing her time to make her 
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stroke more evident and terrible, but somewhere Nemesis 
was abroad. At any moment might be heard the noise 
of her celestial chariot wheels, and woe to him whose 
conscience failed him when that chariot stopped at his 
door. 

This was no fiction of the Greek imagination. It was 
the personification of observed experience. What the 
ancient Greek saw, we see. To take an example: A 
man begins life with good opportunity and fine powers. 
He determines to work, to get, to enjoy. He determines 
to make all things serve his selfish purpose and minister 
to his selfish pleasure. He makes friends that he may 
use them. He lays prudent plans. He is skilful, watch- 
ful, cunning, successful. He serves himself, he gets for 
himself, he makes himself the principal object of his 
achievement, and then comes Nemesis. What he asks for 
he gets, and he gets nothing more. Every one of you can 
name some one who may serve to illustrate. Some strong, 
eager, selfish, unscrupulous man, who has carried out 
his plans and gained the treasure he sought, and is now 
left to enjoy it alone. He has succeeded, but his heart 
is a void and his life is a ruin. 

But he may not succeed. A lawyer in Washington tells 
me that the saddest aspect of life in that city is to be 
seen in the fortunes of that stream of brilliant and am- 
bitious young men who come there and go steadily down 
to social ruin and financial disaster, because they at- 
tempt to live as if the moral law were not in force in that 
city. This remark he made, not as a moralist, but as 
a successful man of business, noting for a quarter of a 
century the lamentable fate of the youth who in that 
city perish and leave no record. 

But we need not multiply illustrations. Who is nee 
whose memory and conscience cannot trace the good and 
the evil in his present life back to events in the past? 
Who is there who does not sometimes in the obstacles which 
now impede his progress, in his failures and distresses, 
recognize the slowly growing results of the carelessness, 
the folly, or the sin of his youth, or who does not some- 
times with surprise and gratitude, in present blessings, 
recognize the result of half-forgotten good deeds or en- 
deavors in the past of his life? 

It takes many years for tendencies to complete and 
declare themselves. But no one fact of human experience 
is more certain than that the consequences of one’s good 
and evil deeds do fall upon himself. 

But—and here comes the difficulty and the doubt—it 
is equally certain that upon us fall not only the conse- 
quences of our own actions, but also that we enjoy and 
we suffer that which is caused by the conduct or mis- 
conduct of other men and women. 

We cannot say truly that what we deserve we get and 
what we get we deserve, no more, noless. We cannot say 
that our fortunes are exactly determined by the conse- 
quences of our own actions, for they are also determined, 
by the actions of other men. 

To give one instance out of a thousand. A jovial, 
unscrupulous libertine, who never has a physical pang 
and does not know the meaning of an accusing conscience, 
may inflict life-long misery upon his father and mother, 
his wife and children, upon the men who trust him and 
the women who love him. He may excite affections 
which he does not believe in, draw out tenderness which 
he does not value, and be the cause of anxieties which 
excite his contempt. Because he lacks imagination and 
sympathy he may be indifferent to the ruin he causes and 
unconscious of the suffering he inflicts, and may gain 
all the pleasures of sin, leaving the evil consequences to 
mar the lives of better men and women. 

Where, then, is the law of retribution? We lose the 
clew at this point, but we find it again in the larger per- 
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ception that God treats us not only as individuals, but 
also as members of the human family, which he treats 
as if it were what it is, one organism. In the wholeness 
of things, and not in any individual case, we shall find 
our answer. 

Our larger affirmation, then, must be that humanity 
is responsible for the conduct of humanity. ‘The conse- 
quences of human action fall somewhere in human life. 
The innocent suffer because sinful men do wrong. ‘The 
wise are afflicted because the ignorant and the foolish 
commit follies. The strong carry heavy burdens laid 
upon them by the incapacity of the weak. For whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it, or, one 
member be honored, all the members rejoice with it. 
That which Paul stated concerning the Church is also 
true of the human race. 

What shall we say of sucha law? Where is its justice? 
If we look patiently enough, we shall see that this law is 
the basis of the universal civilization; that without it 
the human race would fall apart; the wise and good 
would hasten on their way, leaving the world behind; 
the successful and the selfish would monopolize the good 
things of life, and the gulf would widen constantly between 
the two extremes of human condition. 

As plainly as events can speak, God declares to us that 
this earth is intended for no one favored class of human 
beings, but is the inheritance of the race, and that there 
shall be no perfect enjoyment of its bounty and beauty 
until all men are safe. It is possible in this life for one 
to attain to immeasurable heights of wisdom and virtue. 
It is not possible for any one in this life to attain to the 
perfect and exclusive enjoyment of the felicity which 
justly accompanies such attainment, and that is the 
meaning of that cross on Mt. Calvary. Just as the wise 
and the good begin to have a glimpse of the possible 
paradise they might make for themselves, and just as 
they attempt to isolate themselves with their goodness 
and refinement, there may come some awful catastrophe 
bursting in from that outer darkness of disorder which 
they would gladly shut out and forget. We build our 
houses to invite the sunshine and the untainted air, 
we obey every law of health and keep every command- 
ment in the decalogue, we train ourselves to such sensi- 
bility that we avoid with disgust the habitations of the 
poor, where life goes on in wretchedness or goes out in 
misery; we regard with loathing and horror the dens of 
iniquity where human life becomes the spoil of the tempter 
and sin reaps its awful harvest of youth and strength 
and beauty; we seek the good and hate the evil. But 
yet, because the world is our home and its inhabitants 
our brethren, we must share their fortunes. ‘The air is 
a common carrier. It takes the freight man puts into 
it, whether of health or disease, and brings it into our 
chambers while we sleep. 

Our social and moral atmosphere is even more perva- 
sive, and none the less the bearer of bane and blessing 
because it evades our senses. ‘The moral infection which 
we strive toforget presses upon us in every institution of 
society. We are taxed for the ruin it causes. Life is 
made unsafe and filled with fears for the evil it works in 
government. It creeps into the news. It pollutes liter- 
ature. It is borne on the invisible waves of popular feel- 
ing. It works in social life, and the tragedies it causes 
may involve the noblest lives. 

Regard it as we may, the law is clear. Not only is 
every man responsible for himself, but also all men are 
held responsible for the conduct and well being of all 
other men. 

As to this we have no choice, but there are three ways 
in which we may live under this law. 

We may be unconscious of the source of our miseries, 
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and therefore struggle blindly on, taking as best we may 
the evil and the good, but seeing neither the reason for 
the good nor the antidote for the evil. But that condi- 
tion is beneath the dignity of a man. 

Second. We may be the conscious but unwilling 
victims of the process by which the world is educated and 
humanity consolidated. We may see clearly the source 
of our various troubles and cry out against the injustice 
which mars our lives and defeats our plans. But, so 
doing, we fight against the nature of things. 

He who makes the attempt will fail, and he ought to 
fail. For consider, who is the man who would emanci- 
pate himself from the burden of the commonlot? Whence 
came his strength, his skill, his social rank, his cultivated 
powers, his fine sensibility, his superiority to the mul- 
titude whose burdens he refuses to bear? ‘There is not 
one of us to-day in whom there is to be noted any excel- 
lence of character or culture which distinguishes us from 
the savage, who does not owe that excellence to the labors, 
the devotion, the suffering, the unstinted bounty of the 
generations that have gone before us. Literally is it 
true, we have not a single common blessing which has 
not been purchased with the blood and tears freely shed 
for us by those who have gone before us. 

There is left then a third way, the only way for magnani- 
mous souls. We may become the conscious and willing 
agents of this method of interpreting to man the will 
of God. 

When it becomes clear to us that we cannot escape 
the fate of our brethren, but that health, life, social 
virtue, good government, civilization itself, are at the 
mercy of the lowest elements of human life, whether their 
home is in the back streets of a wicked city or in the 
swamps of Africa or the jungles of Ceylon, then there 
comes a new motive for humanitarian activity which 
will surely grow, rising from the low instinct of self-pro- 
tection through all the ranks of good endeavor, until the 
civilization of the world will bring all its powers to bear 
upon the destruction of all that destroys and the growth 
of all that strengthens human life. 

We have dealt with the problem only as it comes into 
view in this life. We may believe that the law will work 
everywhere and always. My orthodox friend thinks he 
can go to heaven, although I go to perdition. But not 
so. He can never find a heaven of absolute security so 
long as any soul suffers violence. 

The doctrine of the vicarious atonement has become 
a burden to the reason and conscience of those who hold 
it, because it is held to be exceptional and peculiar. But, 
giving it a natural and universal interpretation, it becomes 
an inspiration and a source of consolation. Because of 
the nobility of his nature Jesus must suffer. Because of 
the clearness and breadth of his vision he must share 
the burdens of the race. ‘That which was true here on 
this earth would have been true anywhere. He could 
not have been born into any world where he would not 
have sought out and shared its evil fortunes. In the 
life to come there can be no hell so deep and dark that 
he will not seek out and share its misery until death and 
hell are swallowed up in victory. In spite of churches 
and councils this is the essential meaning and spirit of 
Christianity, and always has been. It is the meaning and 
spirit of all good things in common life. It gives to every 
nation its heroes, its liberators, and saviors. It is the 
secret of benevolence and the perennial source of sympathy 
and love. We are many members, but one body. When 
we accept that statement, the seeming injustice of our 
lot is removed, and we gladly assume our proper share 
of the destiny which humanity is working out for itself 
in accordance with the wisdom and love of the eternal. 
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Pain. 


Dismal and purposeless and gray 
The world and all its woe, we say, 
Poor slaves! who in hot hours of pain 
Yearn for the night to come again. 


Like tortured men at length set free, 

We stagger from our misery, 

And watch with foolish, pain-dimmed eyes 
Vague lands and unremembered skies. 


When, lo! what sudden splendor spreads 
Its heaven of rose above our heads 
What soft winds visit our despair; 

What lights, what voices everywhere! 


Ere sorrow taught us, knew we these 
Stupendous hills, amazing seas? 

Shone there such moonlight on the lawn, 
So deep a secret in the dawn? 


What wandering hue from Paradise 
Has found a home in children’s eyes? 
What women these, whose faces bless 
Life with such tranquil tenderness? 


When earth and sky and man seem fair, 
Be this my watchword, this my prayer: 
Grant me, O gods, to prize aright 
Sorrow, since sorrow gives me sight. 
—St. John Lucas. 


Evolving a Flower Garden. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


When the first warm days of spring come, a 
desire awakes in us to dig in the earth. It is 
as instinctive as the impulse of peepers to 
sing in the pool or of robins to build a nest. 
The soil looks mellow and fructuous. It 
seems so easy to work, only a small outlay 
of strength and patience is demanded. Great 
business is going on in the ground, the air, 
the sunbeam: why should you not share in 
this delightful activity? The bluebird flits 
through the oak-tree like a streak of azure 
glory, but its presence is not necessary to tell 
us that the land of happiness is here if we 
have open senses and a loving heart. 

People sing now who are never caught 
singing at any other time. The hunter and 
teamster let out raucous voices to express 
emotions they do not understand. The 
errand boy whistles ragtime terribly off the 
key, but the sound is almost as pleasant to 
listen to as the piping of birds, because it 
expresses the bubbling joy of spring. Long 
before the maple keys have fallen and even 
before the catkins have quite disappeared 
the garden fever comes upon you, and, even 
while north winds are cold and nipping and 
the earth a brown waste, you begin to dream 
of the flowers not yet born, to smell with the 
nose of your imagination the odors.of helio- 
trope, mignonette, and sweet peas, to view 
the enchanting colors of orderly garden 
beds your own hands have sown, planted, 
and tended. Hedges of old-fashioned 
flowers shimmer before your eyes, crimson 
ramblers and honeysuckle at will. You live 
in a little paradise of bloom and fragrance 
created by a vision and a dream. 

This ideal form of gardening is the easiest 
and most delightful of any. It is unattended 
by backache or strained knees, and jumps 
delightfully at results without any of the 
unpleasant intermediate steps. At last you 
come down from the empyrean to hard 
facts, you look at your little patch of land, 
perhaps not much larger than a pocket- 
handkerchief, and, if you are a lone woman 
floriculturist, you sigh at once for a man, a 
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skilful, clever, handy man, that delightful, 
indispensable being, a man who knows how 
to make a garden-bed, and has some knowl- 
edge of plants,—not any chance, clumsy per- 
son, who cannot discriminate ‘“‘pussly’’ or 
plantain or the diabolical burdock from 
verbenas or lily of the valley. But, this 
desirable being not coming to hand for a 
dollar and seventy-five cents a day, you arm 
yourself with a pair of old gloves, a garden 
trowel, a hoe, and a watering-pot, and go out 
to see what you can do with your weak, 
feminine hand: you reflect on the dignity 
of labor, and are consoled by the fact that 
Adam and Eve never amounted to much until 
they were driven out of Eden and obliged 
to make a garden for themselves, with only 
such providential interference as sun and 


rain afforded. Stones prove the first great 


drawback to your ecstatic vision. You have 
had the ground cleared time and again, but 
the first smart shower washes up a fresh 
crop. Deucalion and his wife, in the old 
classic myth, seem to have been troubled in 
the same way; but they threw the stones 
behind them, and they became men. Alas! 
that easy mode of creation is no longer in 
vogue. My ground, owing to the stones, has 
rather a measly appearance,—stones strug- 
gling with tufts of grass for the ascendency. 

Various queries present themselves to the 
mind of the tyro who knows nothing prac- 
tically about garden making, but believes 
that, like reading and writing, it comes by 
nature: you remember that planting a seed 
is an act of faith almost as sublime as the 
attempt to move a mountain. It gives an 
ideal perspective to your work that is very 
helpful when you are quite fagged with the 
toils of your garden. There are common, 
well-known facts we have to discover for our- 
selves when we come to do practical work. 
Surprise seizes you over the great number of 
enemies that develop to ravage the products, 
useful or ornamental, of your garden. Weeds 
develop by the day, but plants only the 
week. Plants have delicate and slender 
roots; but weeds, long, fibrous, tough ones. 
Weeds come up unblushingly, and stare you 
in the face with a healthy grin of defiance, so 
to speak. They love to choke the prettiest 
denizens of your borders, but a flower was 
never known to choke a weed. The weed 
always moves in the night, but the flower 
requires sunlight and warmth. It often re- 
quires to be petted and coaxed along; but the 
weed is a hardy, brazen thing that asks for 
no coddling, only standing room on the 
earth. Push will do the rest. There are 
striking analogies in all this to the finer and 
coarser types of human beings, and, while 
striving to repel the weeds and to encourage 
the flowers, one falls into a singular vein 
of philosophizing. 

Then the creeping, crawling, flying, boring 
enemies furnish a subject of endless sugges- 
tiveness. Are the lovely, useful things that 
grow out of the ground Nature’s pets, or does 
she favor the weeds and little beasts that feed 
on the flowers? ‘The doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest teaches us that she is strictly 
impartial, looks on to see a fair fight and no 
favor, and the result seems at times to prove 
that the grub and the weed are the fittest 
to survive. But somewhere in the great 
struggle, when despair has nearly seized you, 
when the fight seems lost and your garden 
looks like a dead root in dry ground, there 
comes relenting. The soft, vaporous clouds 
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gather, and broodingly overhang the earth; 
the forest tree branches thicken with pale 
colored buds; the grass takes on a vivid 
green; old cherry trees flutter all over with 
little blossoms, like tiny white butterflies; 
garden shrubs break into rich and delicate 
bloom, pink, crimson, pale yellow, and vivid 
red. A gentle, caressing rain falls into the 
bosom of the ground, and makes it mellow 
and productive; and your poor, little, stony 
garden gathers a gleam of something like a 
smile. A bunch of pansies has come into 
blossom, a daisy holds up its crimson head, 
the lilacs are struggling into leaf. Perhaps 
a daffodil or a narcissus or snowdrop offers 
itself to your hand. What delight now.to 
feel that beauty, after all, is the winner; that 
old Dame Nature loves to create beauty, 
though she often seems so alien to your 
feeble efforts! All your aches and pains seem 
as nothing now. ‘The great reward has come. 
Those few sunny or pale blossoms in your 
little patch breathe more sweetness than 
whole acres of rare bloom would breathe to 
you untouched by your hand, undeveloped 
by your energy and persistence. You have 
assisted at a miracle, have been taken into 
partnership with infinite creative power. 
The magic of it all seems more wonderful, 
more divine, because you have watched the 
process of germination and unfolding. It 
will convince you that God loves beauty, 
cares for it tenderly, and has made it the 
crown and glory of his material world, that 
must ever bear a spiritual significance, 


Literature. 


THe Cominc Creep. By Parley Paul 
Womer. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
80 cents net.—Though we do not suppose 
that Mr. Womer or President Eliot or 
Lyman Abbott or Mr, Dole can draw up 
the articles—thirty-nine or forty—of ‘‘the 
coming creed,” yet it is always in order to 
“have a try” at them! And many of this 
author’s provisions are excellent. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘the belief of the coming church will 
be an instinct and a spirit of life, and not 
merely a definition.”” ‘‘The great argu- 
ment for the supremacy of Infinite Love is 
an insight rather than a process of logic. 
The intellect is indeed a proof of God, but it 
is our poorest proof.’’ As Cowper long ago 
said, “‘Here the heart may give a useful 
lesson to the head.” And Tennyson was 
also wise when he told us that knowledge ‘“‘is 
the second, not the first,—let her know her 
place.’ Accordingly, it is not through the 
speculative interest in the person of Jesus, 
but through our moral interest, that Jesus 
really lives for us. Through his own perfect 
love we get the supreme revelation of the 
Divine Love. The so-called Atonement is 
not that old notion of substitution, by which 
“the death of Jesus was a ransom paid to 
the devil, and the resurrection a kind of a 
trick by which Satan was finally defrauded.” 
No, it is a far higher and more spiritual 
truth than that. “To the mind of Jesus 
there was no need that God should be atoned 
into love. The great need was that God’s 
love should be revealed.” Again, there is 
a wide-spread doubt as to immortality. We 
know many very good persons who, if they 
could only be satisfied on this point, would 
find life put on much fairer colors. But, 
like King Arthur in departing for Avalon, 
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“all their mind is clouded by a doubt.” 
“Many cultured people have come to feel 
that this life is all, or at least that the odds 
are very much against there being another.” 
What is the hope here? Mr. Womer hasa 
happy phrase which, we think, well covers 
the ground: ‘‘Devote yourself to love. 
That is the practice of immortality. He who 
loves abides in God, and his life is as deathless 
as the life of God.”’ There is certainly no 
perfectly convincing argument for immor- 
tality. But, as Longfellow’s old cobbler 
sings,— 
“Tf you do well here, you will be well there; 
And I can tell you no more, though I 
preach half the year.” 


There is even some help offered by science. 
If it stood alone, it would not amount to 
much, “‘but it comes as a reinforcement of 
the New Testament conviction that true 
character is stronger than death.” In con- 
clusion, there is what the author calls “A 
Suggested Creed,” which is certainly as 
broad as most Unitarians could desire; for 
its church is to be “the association of those 
who love, for the purpose of extending the 
sway of love; and none should be excluded 
from that church except those who exclude 
themselves by the truth they cannot see 
and the love they cannot feel.”’ 


East AND Wésst. By Stanton Davis Kirk- 
ham. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75.—The writer of this book is one of those 
who are assisting Americans to an under- 
standing and appreciation of the amazing 
treasures to be found within the confines and 
in the scenery of the United States. He finds 
things to admire in New England, in New 
York, in the Middle States and the South, 
as well as in the grandiose natural phenomena 
put on exhibition in the deserts and cations 
of the West. Ourscenery in many cases lacks 
the human interest which comes from his- 
toric and romantic associations such as make 
European scenes moving and attractive. 
Aside from that we need not fear to challenge 
comparison with anything that the world 
can show. Niagara Falls may be matched 
or overmatched in Africa, but the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado cannot be surpassed 
anywhere. It is a wholesome thing that 
American youth of both sexes is beginning 
to take an interest in birds, plants, and ani- 
mals, as well as the scenery of their native 
land. All tastes of this kind are worthy to 
be cultivated and enhance the value of civi- 
lization. ‘Therefore such works as the one 
in question deserve wide circulation. 


A QuegsTION oF Marrracg. By Mrs. 
George De Horne Vaizey. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net.—Because 
of a family inheritance of woe the heroine 
of this book is sternly enjoined by her 
physician to remember that marriage is not 
for her. She is a person of strong character 
and physical strength, and, so far as she is 
concerned, the warning was not needed, 
although her physician many years later, 
acknowledging that fact, says that, in spite 
of it, the family ought to die out. She has a 
friend who loves and marries, with every 
prospect of perfect happiness. She herself 
promptly falls in love with an eligible man 
to whom she confesses her dread secret. 
He refuses to give her up, and then the long 
struggle begins with an ending which leaves 
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the heroine happy and victorious over her- 
self and her adverse fortunes, while her 
happily married friend, out of the many 
troubles which love brings to her, furnishes 
her with suggestions which increase her 
courage and her ability to make her lonely 
life a success for herself and a blessing to 
others. 


Joun Morray’s LANDFALL. By Henry 
Nehemiah Dodge. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25.—The epic is commonly 
supposed to have slender hold on readers 
to-day, and long poems are at a discount; 
but the books of the author of Christus 
Victor seem always to find welcome and 
ready sales. ‘This is the story, told in verse, 
of John Murray, who, closely identified with 
the great religious movements of the closing 
eighteenth century and broken-hearted by 
his ex-communication from the church and 
by domestic afflictions, sought a home in 
the New World. Driven by stress of weather 
upon the Jersey coast, he was astounded to 
receive a warm welcome from ‘Thomas 
Potter, who had built a meeting-house with 
his own hands and was waiting, in perfect 
faith, for ‘‘the preacher whom God would 
send.”’ In crowded assemblies, by the 
hearth and the camp-fires of the Revolu- 
tion, he witnessed to his faith in the world 
Saviour. This theme and Murray’s char- 
acter appeal strongly to the poet, who has 
made them the subject of his poetic inspira- 
tion. 


BAWBES Jock. By Amy Mclaren. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net.— 
This is an exceedingly agreeable story, plain, 
honest, and clean. How a Scottish laird 
and an English girl meet in the shooting 
season in Scotland and fall in love with each 
other is told with many interesting inci- 
dents which illustrate Scottish life and 
character and put them in a very attractive 
setting in the admiration of the heroine. 


Miscelfaneous. 


The Little Cousin Series, by which L. C. 
Page & Co. have brought together little 
folk from all quarters of the globe, numbers 
now nearly half a hundred volumes; but it 
maintains well the original interest, and each 
successive book broadens the horizon of 
youthful readers. Helda, Our Little Belgian 
Cousin, does not differ from the other child 
heroines in essential qualities of childhood; 
but the story of the fortunes of the little 
lace-maker contains elements that will be 
novel to many of her readers. Blanche 
McManus, the author, has already contributed 
several volumes to this series, and presents 
her characters in ways that win for them 
immediate interest. (Price, 60 cents.) 


In response to numerous requests (538 
to date) to have his recent series of twelve 
lectures on “Great Moral Leaders of the 
Orient’”’ published in book-form, Mr. Alfred 
W. Martin, Associate Leader of the Society 
for Ethical Culture of New York, has con- 
sented to prepare his notes on eight of 
the series for the press. This book will 
include the introductory lecture on “The 
Ethics of Appreciation” and the lectures 
on Gotama, Zoroaster, Confucius, Moses, 
the Prophets of Israel, Jesus, Paul, Mo- 
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hammed. Seven™ engravings will illustrate 
the book. Persons wishing to have one 
or more copies of this volume at $1 each 
should address Mr. Martin at 995 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. The edition’ will 
be limited to one thousand copies. 


Among the recent publications of Richard 
G. Badger are, as usual, many volumes of 
verse. In Les Enfants Gertrude Litchfield 
sings of the French-Canadian immigrants in 
New England. The poems are written in 
the dialect of ‘‘these little children acquiring 
the English language,” and give us their ideas 
about ‘‘Hoppee Toad,’ “‘ De Railroad Train,” 
and kindred subjects. A new book of poems 
by Helen Gray Cone is entitled Soldiers of 
the Light. She sings of human duty and sac- 
rifice in poems on ‘‘Abraham Lincoln” and 
“The Third Day at Gettysburg.” In the 
poem “‘ Desire of Fame’’ she says:— 


“O unapproachable glories of the night! 
You type not my desire: enough for me 
The vanished meteor’s immortality, 

Brief. memory of a moment touched with 
light.” 


Lillian Hopwood Ward in Violet Verses gives 
poetic expression to simple things and every- 
day experiences. Mattabesett; or, The Com- 
ing of the Paleface contains the posthumously 
issued verses of S. Ward Loper. A third of 
the poems are composed of Indian legends 
told in the meter of Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha.”’ 
The rest are more miscellaneous in character. 
Helen Coale Crew’s Zgean Echoes and Other 
Verses may be divided into two parts. The 
first half deals with the Greek world and 
contains such poems as ‘‘ Alczeus to Sappho,” 
“Hylas,” and ‘“‘In Fields Elysian,’”? while 
the second half is more modern in spirit and 
shows a sympathetic appreciation of nature. 
In A Fool on a Roof Jean Wright sings of love 
and the appeal of nature to the human heart. 
A cheerful view of life is given in Mountain 
State Gleanings by Ignatius Brennan. He 
takes common things and common experi- 
ences and weaves them into verses which 
are the spontaneous expression of a sympa- 
thetic man. Orpheus and Other Poems is by 
Willis Hall Vittum. He is a lover of nature 
who believes that every man has 


“A strain that reaches back to Pan 
And stirs at woodland mysteries.” 


The book is brought to a close by a number 
of sonnets, Keats, Shelley, Milton, and Lin- 
coln being among the subjects chosen. 


Ready May 1. 


[Fryniso Serres No. 4] 
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The Dome. 
In ‘Spring. 


I hear the wild geese honking 
From out the misty night, 

A sound of moving armies, 
On-sweeping in their might; 

The river ice is drifting 
Beneath their northward flight. 


I hear the bluebird plaintive 
From out the morning sky, 

Or see his wings a twinkle 
That with the azure vie; 

No other bird more welcome, 
No more prophetic cry. 


I hear the sparrow’s ditty 
A-near my study door; 

A simple song of gladness 
That winter days are o’er; 

My heart is singing with him, 
I love bim more and more. 


I hear the starling fluting 
His liquid “O-ka-lee”’; 

I hear the downy drumming 
His vernal reveille; 

From out the maple orchard 
The nuthatch calls to me. 


Oh, spring is surely coming, 
Her couriers fill the air, 
Each morn are new arrivals, 
Each night her ways prepare; 
I scent her fragrant garments, 
Her foot is on the stair. 
—John Burroughs, in “Bird and Bough.” 


The Piper and the Proud Princess. 


ee 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 
Part II. 


Never had winter seemed so long before; 
but at length came the May Eve, and with it 
his fairy comrade. The fairy-man laughed 
merrily at his tale. ‘‘It is the best joke I 
have heard for a long while,” he said. ‘‘Oh 
that I had been there to see! Ay, I know a 
tune that will bring the Princess low, and 
right glad am I to help you. Let us go at 
once and punish her. Our tax to the Evil 
One will soon be due. My dear friend, I 
thank you! She is a veritable windfall!’’ 

“Oh, nay, not so!” cried the Piper, in a 
shocked tone. ‘‘‘ That beautiful creature !’’— 

‘The fairy-man stared in surprise. ‘“‘Surely, 
you are not in love with her?”’ 

‘The Piper hesitated. 

“Did you not tell me,’’ said the fairy- 
man, severely, “‘when I urged you to come 
and wed in fairyland, that you could not 
love a soulless body? What is there lovable 
about the proud soul of this princess?” 

‘The Piper was embarrassed, “‘I am in love 
with what it might be, not what it is,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘What is love worth if it cannot 
see beyond a maid’s peculiarities?” 

The fairy-man looked scornful and amused. 
Then he said: “It shall be as you wish, my 
friend. I know a spell-tune, and we'll go 
this very eve and try it. Meanwhile, let 
us think of something else. Let me show 
you the new dancing-step our ‘Twinkle-toe 
has invented.” 

But the Piper did not seem interested in 
Twinkle-toe’s new dancing-step. He was 
a changed man,—quiet and dreamy, no 
longer a jolly companion. He would not 
respond to the drollest story or the most 
melting music. When he did speak, it was 
about the Princess,—her beauty, her grace, 
the melody of her voice, and how charming 
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she would be when the spell-tune should 
have reformed her. At first the fairy-man 
was amused, but soon he grew jealous. 
“This Princess has come between us,’ he 
thought. “All our pleasant times are at an 
end: when he wins her he will no longer be 
my comrade.”’ 

So in silence the piper and the fairy-man 
set forth to visit the Proud Princess. ‘They 
walked along the river to the Royal Garden. 
The whole place was flooded with moonshine, 
—the water, the magnificent palace front, 
all the marble terraces and leaping foun- 
tains, the great trees and wide lawns. It 
was so light that the peacocks thought it 
day, and paraded over the greensward 
with their splendid fans spread proudly 
high. They were white peacocks, creamy 
white, with amethystine eye-spots. On the 
river majestic swans were gliding. Lights 
shone from the palace, and gay laughter 
floated out. 

The fairy-man began to play, and in an 
instant the Piper saw the Princess coming 
down the marble stairs, alone and looking 
bewildered. She was dressed in white, 
with many pearls and amethysts, and her 
golden tresses were bound with ropes of these 
gems. When she saw the Piper, her eyes 
blazed and she cried furiously: 

“You? wretch! So that was your dia- 
bolical music!’ 

This insult to his music enraged the fairy- 
man. ‘Make diabolical music yourself, 
proud beauty!’’ he cried, and breathed 
three quick, low notes. The princess shud- 
dered, sank to her knees, turned to a feathered 
creature, half swan and half peacock, and 
then, shrieking in a horrible voice, as loud 
as a swan’s and as shrill as a peacock’s, she 
fled to the river. 

The moment he had done this the fairy- 
man was sorry, for he saw that his friend was 
very angry. “‘Recall that spell!’’ cried the 
Piper, in horror and wrath. 

“That I cannot do,’ replied the fairy- 
man; “but’”— 

“Then all is over between us!’’ cried the 
Piper. ‘‘I will never speak to you again!” 

“OQ my comrade, you have broken our 
bond!’’ said the fairy-man, in a tone of 
deep sorrow. “If you had but waited!— 
I was about to make it possible for you to 
do what I cannot—break the spell of my 
creating. Here,—take these; and may Fate 
guide you in the use of them, for now you 
have put it out of my power to do so.” He 
placed in the Piper’s hand three golden 
primroses. ‘Carry them in your bosom,” 
he said; ‘“‘and donot forget me. I can never 
return until you renew the tie that linked 
our hearts. Farewell, my friend!” 

The Piper thrust the primroses into his 
bosom, and followed after the poor bird. 
“T will not desert her,” he thought. ‘What 
would my love be worth if I could forsake 
my beloved simply because she is trans- 
formed? I will go to the chief herder and 
ask to be a swan-herd. I will watch over 
her day and night.” 

So the Piper became swan-herd. No- 
body noticed the strange bird, for she hid 
among the reeds, and every one at the 
palace was taken up with the mysterious 
disappearance of the Princess. The Piper 
sat by the stream and tried to comfort her 
with his music; but, alas! his pipe no longer 
sang the elfin strains,—its magic had de- 
parted. 
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She was the most beautifully singular 
creature that thought can conceive. She 
had the swan’s head, neck, and breast, 
and the peacock’s fan, but was more slender 
and elegant than any swan. On her snowy 
breast were soft amethystine shadows, and 
her fan was resplendent. She never spoke, 
for her voice was frightful to her; but— 
as it always is with enchanted humans— 
the human look had not left her eyes, and 
sometimes she would fix upon the Piper such 
a pleading gaze that he wept at his help- 
lessness. Night after night he took out the 
primroses and wished that the spell might 
be broken, but still the Princess remained a 
peacock-swan. 

Cold winter passed, and at length it was 
May-day Eve. That night there was to be 
at-the palace a great memorial feast for the 
Princess. ‘‘Alas!’’ cried the Piper to the 
unhappy bird, ‘“‘you would be better off if 
you were indeed dead! How I wish I 
could save you from this dreadful life!” 
As he spoke, one of the golden primroses 
dropped from his bosom, turned into a 
golden-hafted knife, and leaped at the 
peacock-swan and she lay dead upon the 
water. 

The Piper was beside himself. He drew 
the dead bird up on the grass, washed away 
the blood, and smoothed her feathers. “I 
will bury her,’ he said; and he went to 
borrow a spade from the gardener. 

When he returned, the bird was gone. A 
little page, playing by the river, told him 
that the kitchen folk had found a wonderful 
dead peacock and carried it off to dress for 
the funeral feast. 

The Piper rushed away, to save his dear 
bird from such desecration; but the pea- 
cock-swan was already skinned and roasting 
over the fire, and, when he attempted to 
remove it, a dozen kitchen knaves set upon 
him and kicked him out. 

He sat down by the river and considered. 
“To-night,’’ he mused, ‘“‘is the eve of May. 
All the year I have been trying to use these 
magic primroses, and to-day for the first 
time one has proved itself. There are two 
more. Is the Princess’s case hopeless even 
now?’”’ 

“JT will try it,’’ was his conclusion. ‘At 
least I can steal her from under their noses 
and give her decent burial. What would 
my love be worth if I could abandon my 
beloved simply because she is cooked?” 

That evening the Piper went up to the 
palace. The spacious banquet hall was 
draped with black and lighted with thousands 
of tapers. The guests were already in their 
seats. The King and Queen looked very 
sad; for, in spite of her domineering ways, 
they had dearly loved their daughter. A 
band of minstrels appeared, playing pipes 
and trumpets, and after them came the 
servitors bearing aloft dishes of food. Chief- 
est of all was the huge trencher that held the 
peacock-swan. She had her proud neck 
arched and her resplendent fan spread 
high; her eyes had not lost their lustre; 
upon her head was a crown of amethysts 
and pearls. When she was placed before 
their majesties and the trumpets made a 
loud fanfare and the pipes shrilled together, 
it seemed almost as if she were alive and 
preparing to step down. Everybody ex- 
claimed in wonder and admiration. 

With a beating heart the Piper touched 
one of the primroses and said, ‘I wish to 
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bring the Princess back to her own shape.”’ 
As he spoke the golden flower became a golden 
pipe. He went straight to the royal seat, 
and, kneeling, cried out above the noise of 
the music,— 

““A boon, your majesties!’’ 

But immediately he was recognized, and 
there arose a great hue and cry. ‘This is 
the fellow that led us that terrible jig!” 
shouted the Lord High Chamberlain. ‘“‘My 
bones ache at the very sight of him! Your 
majesty, let us seize him!—do not lose a 
moment!’’ 

“Tf you touch me,” cried the Piper, ‘‘I 
will;play such a jig that your bones will skip 
out of your bodies!’’ He put the pipe to 
his lips, and the dinner began to dance,— 
jigglety, jigglety, up and down the board 
the fat capons and geese and legs of mutton 
began to chasser with the tarts and pasties, 
flagons went spinning and clattering together, 
and haunches of venison lunged hither and 
thither and whirled round and round; but 
the peacock-swan remained calmly seated in 
her trencher. Everybody shrieked, and no 
one dared touch the Piper. So presently he 
stopped, and the dinner sank down into its 
platters. 

Then he put the golden pipe to his lips 
and played three quick, low notes, three 
times over. The first time the peacock- 
swan arose, and stood in stately beauty; 
the second, she flew from the table to the 
Piper’s side; the third, she changed to her 
own human shape, but she no _ longer 
looked proud and haughty. 

To tell about the great excitement,—how 
the Queen fainted, how the King and his 
daughter fell into each other’s arms, how 
everybody crowded around the Piper and 
plied him with questions, and how both the 
Princess and the Piper told the story,—all 
this would take too long. But of course 
the Princess married the Piper; of course the 
Piper spent his other primrose in wishing 
back his fairy comrade; of course the Prin- 
cess became a pattern of graciousness and 
was beloved by all her people; and the 
King had all the music he wanted, and the 
kingdom flourished, and everybody was 
happy forever and evermore. f 


The Fresh Air Chickens. 


There was a nice big stone beside the path, 
and Mava sat down, not because she was 
tired, only she wanted more time to look 
at the burden she put so carefully on her 
knees,—nine, dear, fluffy yellow chickens. 
It was no wonder Mava smiled, that she 
had been smiling all the way from Mrs. 
Brill’s, for the chickens were her very own. 
Their mother had been killed by a dog, and 
Mrs. Brill had said that Mava might have 
them. 

Mava had thought nothing could be so 
pleasant as a summer in the country. There 
she could take off her shoes and stockings 
and run barefoot, and be out of doors all 
day in the beautiful green world, and now 
to have nine fluffy yellow chicks gave the 
very last touch to her happiness. 

But she did not sit still long, for she wanted 
to show the chickens at home. ‘Mother, 
dear,” Mava called as she came around the 
corner of the veranda, carefully holding 
her hat with both hands, ‘‘see these dear 
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chickens. Mrs. Brill gave them to me. I 
can keep them, can’t I?”’ 

“They are very dear,’—Mava’s mother 
was holding one of the yellow balls against 
her cheek,—‘‘but who is going to take care 
of them?” 

“T am,” answered Mava. “Mrs. Brill 
told me how. It is so warm now they will 
want to be out of doors most of the time, and 
they must have chick food and sand and 
water. I shall love to take care of them.” 

“Or so you think now,” corrected Mava’s 
mother. ‘‘But do you remember when you 
wanted the rabbits, and how tired you 
became of them?” 

“But I never should become tired of the 
chickens, I’m sure! I keep thinking all the 
time of the poor babies and children who have 


to stay in the city, and you know at the Fresh 


Air Home they told us they could take more 
babies if they only had more money. Mrs. 


Brill will buy the chickens when they’re 
grown,—she hasn’t time to take care of them, 
—and then I could help send a sick baby 
to the Home with money I had earned all 


myself.” 


Mava’s mother looked at her earnest face. 
“Will you promise that the chickens shall 
never go hungry or thirsty, and that you will 


take care of them every day?” 
“Yes, Ill promise.”’ 
“Very well, then. 


jug of hot water for nights and cool days, 
because they will miss the 
feathers.” 

Mava had been out to the Fresh Air Home, 


and seen the sick babies and little children 
who were brought there to grow strong and 
well: she had wished that she could do some- 
thing to help, and it made her very happy to 


think that now she would be able to. At 
first it was just a pleasure to Mava to take 
care of the chickens, to watch them eat and 
grow. But they did have to be fed so many 


times a day, and, when she was busy reading 


or playing, it was not always easy to stop 
and attend to them. 

But Mava’s mother knew that it was best 
for her to do this, and, if ever Mava was 
tempted to feel that they were a bother, 
the very name she called them, her ‘‘ Fresh 
Air Chickens,’’ would bring to her mind the 


pale-faced little children, and what a stay 


at the Home would do for them. 

To be sure, Mava’s family did not grow up 
without accident. One of the chicks hurt 
its foot in the wire fence, and had to be kept 
in a basket of cotton batting almost a week. 
Another was drowned in its drinking cup. 
Mava buried it in a candy box in the edge 
of the pansy bed, and she said that the other 
chickens all came to the funeral; but, now 
that they were big enough to run out in the 
yard, they were apt to follow Mava wherever 
she went. 

Then at last, when it was time for Mava 
to go back to her city home, and the chickens 
were no longer balls of yellow down, but 
big and smooth and white, Mrs. Brill bought 
them of her, and, as she knew what Mava 
planned to do with the money, she gave her a 
dollar apiece for them. 


Mava did not stop to rest this time. ‘See, 


mother,’”’ she cried, spreading out eight silver 
dollars in a row, “‘see what my chickens have 
brought me! 
baby’s life.” 


Maybe this will save some 


Now, we will go and 
find a box for them to live in, and they must 
have a cover of flannel to run under, and a 


hen’s warm 
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“And the chickens helped you overcome 
a bad habit.” 

“T know what you mean, and I’m so glad 
I never gave up the chickens!’’—Adele F. 
Thompson, in the Child’s Hour. 


A Crafty Cat. 


One day the cook in a monastery, when 
he laid the dinner, found one brother’s por- 
tion of meat missing. He supposed that he 
had miscalculated, made good the deficiency, 
and thought of it no more till the next 
day, when he had again too little at dinner- 
time by one monk’s commons. He suspected 
knavery, and resolved to watch for the thief, 
On the third day he was quite sure that he 
had his meat cut into the right number of 
portions, and was about to dish up, when he 
was called off by a ring of the bell at the outer 
gate. When he came back, there was again 
a monk’s allowance gone. 

Next day he again paid special heed to his 
calculations; and, when he was on the point 
of dishing up, again there was a ring at the 
gate to draw him from the kitchen. He went 
no farther than the outside of the kitchen 
door whence he saw the cat that jumped 
in at the window and was out again in an 
instant with a piece of meat. 

Another day’s watching showed that it was 
the cat also who, by hopping up at it, set the 
bell ringing with her paws, and thus having, 
as she supposed, pulled the cook out of the 
kitchen, made the coast clear for her own 
piratical proceedings. 

The monks then settled it in conclave that 
their cat should be left thus to earn for the 
remainder of her days double rations, while 
they spread abroad the story of her cunning. 
So they obtained many visitors, who paid 
money for good places from which to see the 
little comedy; and they grew the richer for 
the thief they had among them.—Every Other 
Saturday. 


Borrowing Kettles. 


Miss Alice Fletcher, the student of Indian 
household customs, says that among the 
Sioux, when one family borrows a kettle from 
another, it is expected that, when the kettle is 
returned, a small portion of the food that has 
been cooked in it will be left in the bottom. 
The language has a particular word to desig- 
nate this remnant. ‘Should this custom be 
disregarded by any one, that person would 
never be able to borrow again, as the owner 
must always know what was cooked in her 
kettle.” A white woman, on one occasion, 
returned a scoured kettle, intending to teach 
a lesson in cleanliness; but her act became 
the talk of the camp as a fresh example of the 
meanness of the whites. 


A child was enjoying her first visit to 
the seashore, and had never before seen a 
steamboat. ““O mamma,” she cried, “‘see 
there! The locomotives are in swimming!” 


Little Howard came in the other day 
crying and rubbing several bumps caused by 
a pet sheep. 

“Well, Howard,” said his sympathetic 
auntie, ‘‘what did you do when the sheep 
knocked you down?”’ 

“T didn’t do anything. 
all the time.” —Continent. 


I was getting up 
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Anniversary Week Programme 


MaAy 22-26, Igrr. 


Unless otherwise designated, all meetings 
are open to the public. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Room 3 of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Building will be open each day from 
8 a.m. to 7 P.M. All are invited to register 
Boston and home address upon arrival. 

Luncheon will be served as usual at Bul- 
finch Place Church on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday from 
12.30 to 1.30 P.M. 

At the King’s Chapel Rooms, 67 Beacon 
Street (corner of Charles Street), the King’s 
Chapel Club will serve tea and light re- 
freshments from 4 to 6 p.m., Monday to 
Thursday inclusive. 

Admission tickets for the luncheons and 
for the teas should be secured at the desk 
in Room 3, at the time of registration. 

The reception on Monday evening at the 
Hotel Somerset is informal. Leave cars at 
the corner of Massachusetts and Common- 
wealth Avenues. 


Monpay, May 22. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. F. M. 
Bennett of Lawrence, Kan. 

10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Min- 
isterial Union in Channing Hall. Address 
by Rev. A. M. Rihbany, ‘‘The Oriental 
Christ in the Western World.” 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women at the South Congrega- 
tional Church (corner Exeter and Newbury 
Streets). Greeting by Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings. Devotional service led by Rev. 
Margaret B. Barnard of Rowe. Addresses 
by Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Rutherford, 
N.J.: “The Church and the Growing Girl”; 
Rev. F. A. Weil of Bellingham, Wash., 
“Where Unitarianism is still New’; and 
Rev. F. R. Griffin, Montreal, Can., “Uni- 
tarian Work in a Conservative Community.” 

4 P.M. Fourth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society in Chan- 
ning Hall. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
corner Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow of Concord, N.H., in 
charge. 

5 to 7.30 P.M. At the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Joy Street, reunion and dinner 
of the American delegates to the Berlin Con- 
gress of Free Christianity and Religious Prog- 
ress, and the four hundredth anniversary of 


Unitarianism in Hungary last summer. Ad- 
dresses and music. 
8 p.m. Public reception to ministers, 


delegates, and friends at the Hotel Somerset. 
President and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. William I. Lawrance, Presi- 
dent Franklin C. Southworth and Mrs. 
James A. Beatley will receive. The Ray- 
mond Orchestra will furnish music. Light 
refreshments will be served throughout the 
evening, 


TuEspAy, May 23. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be in commemoration of the 
ministers of the Unitarian Fellowship who 
have died during the year, The address will 
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be given by Rev. Edward Hale of Chestnut 
Hill. 

10 A.M, Annual business meeting ofthe 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in the South 
Congregational Church. Election of officers 
and annual reports. 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference in the Second Church, Copley 
Square. The address will be given by 
Prof. N.2P. Gilman of Meadville, Pa., on 
“Socialism.”” Open to ministers only. 

2.30 P.M. Highty-sixth annual business 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Tremont Temple. Delegates and 
life members will be admitted by ticket to 
the floor. The galleries will be open to 
the public. 

The afternoon session will begin with a 
devotional service conducted by Rev. F. S.C. 
Wicks of Indianapolis. The meeting will 
be opened for the introduction of business 
and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. ‘The secretary will make his An- 
nual Report and the treasurer will present 
his Annual Statement. Greetings will be 
presented by Rev. Matthew R. Scott of 
Leeds, England, Mr. Thorbergur Thorvald- 
son for the Icelandic Unitarian Association, 
Rey. David Utter for the Rocky Mountain 
Conference, Rey. John H. Lathrop for the 
Pacific Coast Conference. The meeting 
will close with the president’s Annual Ad- 
dress, subject, “What We might do To- 
gether,—a Practical Ideal.’ 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church. 
Rey. John Baltzly of Hudson, Mass., in 
charge. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before 
the American Unitarian Association in 
Tremont Temple. The entire hall will be 
open to the public. The services will be 
conducted by Rev. John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and Rev. W. M. Backus 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and the sermon will 
be preached by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge. Music by a Chorus 
Choir from the Young People’s Religious 
Union, under the direction of Mr. William 
E. Weston. 


WEDNESDAY, MAy 24. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of Lancaster, Mass. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 


Temple. Delegates and life members will 
be admitted by ticket to the floor. The 
galleries will be open to the public. The 


devotional service will be conducted by Rev. 
John W. Cooper, Ph.D., of Lancaster, Pa. 
Report of the Nominating Committee. 
Election of officers and directors. Report 
of the Commission on the Church and the 
Social Question. Report of the Business 
Committee. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association (continued) in 
Tremont Temple. The business will be 
concluded and brief addresses will be made 
on ‘The Work in the Field’’: by Rev. A. L. 


Hudson, ‘‘The South-west’; Rev. J. E. 
Wright, ‘The North-west”; Rev. A. R. 
Vail, ‘‘The Middle West”; Rev. A. S. 


Garver, ‘‘ The South-east.”’ 
5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rey. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, IIl., in charge. 
7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Amer- 


| Chapel. 
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ican Unitarian Association, under the aus- 
pices and direction of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston. A laymen’s meeting. The floor 
will be reserved for men. ‘The galleries will 
be open to the public. Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
will preside. Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, Chaplain 
of the, United States Senate, will lead the de- 
votional meeting. Addresses will be made 
by Adelbert Moot, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y., 
Hon. Hugh McK. Landon of Indianapolis, 
Ind., Hon. Horace Davis of San Francisco, 
Cal., and others. 
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THurspay, May 25. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe of Augusta, Me. 

10.30 AM. Highth annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society in King’s 
President Henry H. Edes will 
preside. Reports and election of officers. 
Addresses by Rev. Charles E. Park and 
Rey. Chazles W. Wendte, D.D. 

II AM. Public meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers (both Trinitarian and Unitarian) 
at the South Congregational Church. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. E. M. Noyes of Newton and 
Rey. T. D. Bacon of Salem. 

Ir A.M. Annual meeting of the Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice in the vestry of the 
Second Church, Copley Square. Address 
by the president, report of the secretary, 
election of officers, and transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Ir AM. Meeting of the Alumni and 
friends of Proctor Academy in the parlors of 
the Second Church. Addresses by Mr. P. A. 
Atherton, Rev. S. B. Snow, and Rev. G. E. 
Hathaway. 

Il AM. Conference in Channing Hall 
of Post-office Mission Workers and all 
interested in the distribution of denomina- 
tional literature. 

12.30 P.M. Annual meeting and luncheon 
of the Meadville Alumni Association in the 
Bulfinch Place Church. Business meeting 
and discussion on “‘Is it Desirable to Move 
the School to Chicago?’’ opened by Prof. 
F. A. Christie, Prof. C. R. Bowen, and Rev. 
J. H. Metcalf. There will be no charge 
for the luncheon, but it is essential that those 
who expect to be present register their names 
with the secretary, Rev. W. C. Brown, on 
or before May 23. Open to all who have 
been students at Meadville. 

2 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, in the 
vestry of the South Congregational Church, 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, 
for reports, election of officers, and confer- 
ence. 

2.30 P.M. Conference in Channing Hall 
of Cheerful Letter Workers. Meeting open 
to all who are interested. 

3 P.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in King’s Chapel. 
Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will preside. 
Twenty-fifth anniversary of the Society. 
Reports and election of officers. Addresses 
by Rev. C. R. Eliot, Mrs. Frank L. Young, 
and Rev. C. F. Dole, D.D. 

4.30-6.30 P.M. ‘The Boston Association of 
Ministers is invited to meet the visiting 
ministers at the home of Rev. and Mrs. 
Theodore C. Williams, 99 Mt. Vernon Street. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. Arthur B. Whitney of Plymouth, Mass., 
in charge. 
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5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Fed- 
eration of Young People’s Religious Unions 
to the officers to the National Union in the 
parlors of the South Congregational Church. 
A collation will be served, and delegates and 
representatives from the Unions and Young 
People’s Societies are invited. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the South Con- 
gregational Church. Opening service con- 
ducted by the president, Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson. Addresses on (1) “Our Work 
on the Pacific Coast,’ Rev. John H. La- 
throp, recently of Berkeley, Cal.; (2) ‘‘The 
Work of Student Assistants,’ Rev. Albert 
R. Vail of Urbana, Ill.; (3) ‘Co-operation 
in Religious Education,’ Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. Special music by a young people’s 
chorus choir, 
Thomas Weston. 


Fripay, May 26. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. F. A. 
Weil of Bellingham, Wash. 

10 A.M. Annual mecting of the Laymen’s 
League in Channing Hall. Reports. Elec- 
tion of officers. Addresses by Hon. John D. 
Long, “A National Church at Washington”’; 
Mr. William H. Sayward, “Can Social 
Justice be obtained only through adopting 
the institutions of Socialism?”’; Rev. Elmer 
S. Forbes, ‘‘Civic Responsibility.” Dis- 
cussion. 

10 AM. Annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. 
Service of song conducted by Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding and prayer by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown. 

10.15 A.M. ‘Transaction of business. 
Treasurer’s report. Action on _ by-laws. 
Election of officers. General business. 

II.15 A.M. Report of the president of 
the Sunday School Society. 

11.45 A.M. Address by Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks on ‘‘The Bridge between the Sunday- 
school and the Church.”’ 

12.30 P.M. Intermission. 

2.15 P.M. Service of song conducted by 
J. Russell Abbott. 

2.30 P.M. Addresses by Mr. F. W. Cooke, 
Jr., Rev. Joseph A. Puffer, and Rev. F. J. 
Gauld, on ‘‘The Boy Scout Movement, its 
History and Development.” 

3.30 P.M. A _ Story-telling Hour. In- 
troduction by Miss Lillian B. Poor. Stories 
followed by Mrs. H. C. Parker, Miss F. M. 
Dadmun, Rev. R. F. Leavens, and Mrs. J. B. 
Carpenter. 

4.30 P.M. Adjournment. 


10 A.M. Forty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Free Religious Association, at Ford 
Hall. General topic, ‘‘The Next Step.” 
1. Opening Address of the president of the 
Association, Charles W. Wendte, of Boston. 
2. ““The Next Step in Religion,” by Al- 
gernon §. Crapsey of Rochester, N.Y. 3. 
“The Next Step in Philosophy,’’ by Merle 
St. Croix Wright of New York. 4. “The 
Next Step in Social Development,’”’ by Anna 
Garlin Spencer of New York. 5. ‘‘The 
Next Step in Civil Government,’’ by Joseph 
H. Walker of Brookline, Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. 

1 P.M. Dinner at the Twentieth Century 
Club, 3 Joy Street. Tickets for the dinner, 
at one dollar each, can be obtained by mail, 
from Miss Grace Hart, 25 Beacon Street. 


with violin solos by Mrs. } 
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No tickets will be sold after noon on Fri- | 


day. 

2 P.M. Memorial tribute to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, former vice-president of the 
Association. Brief addresses by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kollock Crooker of Boston, F. B. 
Sanborn of Concord, and Mrs. John Elliott 
of Boston. 

2.30 P.M. John Haynes Holmes will 
preside. Addresses by Rev. Charles W. 
Casson of Boston, Rev. Frederic W. Perkins 
of Lynn, Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Sudbury, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, Mr. George 
Clarke Cox, and Rabbi Charles Fleischer. 


5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. F. R. Sturtevant of Dorchester, Mass., 
in charge. 

6 pM. Unitarian Festival in Tremont 
Temple. The chairman of the Festival 
Committee, Mr. W. Rodman Peabody, 
will present as presiding officer of the even- 
ing Charle W. Ames, Esq., of St. Paul, 
Minn. Mr. James A. Beatley will welcome 
the ministers and their wives, and response 
will be made by Rey. E. Alfred Coil of 
Marietta, Ohio. Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln 
of Hackensack, N.J., Rev. Matthew R. 
Scott of Leeds, England, and Hon. Leslie C. 
Cornish of the Supreme Court of Maine 
will speak. 

Tickets, $2.50 each, will be for sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., 
26 Tremont Street, on and after Thursday, 
May 18, between the hours of nine and four 
o'clock. First balcony and front rows 
second balcony, tickets, $1; remainder 
second balcony, 50 cents, for those who feel 
interested only in the speaking. Music, as 
usual, during the evening. Speaking will 
begin at 7.15. 


Board of Directors. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, May 9, 
1911. ‘There were present Messrs. Ather- 
ton, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Howe, Lincoln, Little, 
Long, Williams, and Wilson, and Mrs. Cool- 
idge and Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of April, 1911. 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash.on hand Aprilvspr opie jets a cx cts in sn pci $41,904.11 


From donations ............. , 20,117.20 
Income of invested funds 1,624.25 
Titerest epee tetas he peda een 15.62 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, for 

PENSIOUS As Fiat bets hiNots das theta vie 1,800.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 
manent Fund, additional gift......... 100.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment .. 1,000.00 
Investment, Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid om leans sod... cece eee 2,240.00 
Reimbursements for advances on sundry 
NEE SCT SR ee RR 98.34 
Publication Department, receipts ....... 2,020.93 
$76,920.54 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes .............-+.-+.- $17,043.54 
Books and tracts for free distribution. ...., 562.2 
Publication Department, payments ....... 2,369.00 
Salaries and other missionary expenses .... 3,700.67 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .......... 705.8 
TRVEREIDE Cte tes wre ee ee ene es 11,005.25 


Second Unitarian Society, Somerville, Mass., 
advance for building fund on account of 


Huntlegacy,toberepaid .............. 1,485.00 
Investment, Church Building Loan Fund, 
bat ATO So ae 9,000.00 
Accrued interest, ef: 20.2... eee eee 12.08 
Cash on hand May: 1,i7oED: ....sls cn... 5. 30,127-92 


$76,020.54 
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The first business of the meeting was the 
consideration of the budget for the year be- 
ginning May 1, rorr. 

The treasurer submitted, as required by 
the by-laws of the board, his estimate of 
the income available for expenditures cov- 
ered by the budget, and named the sum of 
$100,000. 

The following budget was then ndonted sy 
Maintenance, including the care, repair, and 

general expenses of the Unitarian building, 
janitor, elevator-man, shipper, messenger, 
clerical services, expenses of the Annual 
Meeting, furniture, library, stationery, 
postage, telephone Service, etC...ceee ences 


Publication, including the initial expenses of 
the new editions of the Hymn and Service 


$15,000.00 


Books), /.\;.3!-..) ajalioes naeaee ale Peake ee 7,000.00 
Foreign: 

Foreign Relations 5,500.00 
homme spe harika re APR SR OR 72,500.00 


$100,000.00 


A provisional division of the Home Budget 
was adopted; but it was impossible to take 
final action because the action of the directors 
of the Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada, proposing a new adjustment. of 
affairs in that department, made that im- 


Crest & Monogram 
China & Glassware 


An important branch of our business is 
having glass and china made with 


Initial Letter 
Monogram or 
Crest 


identifying the giver and receiver, by 
means of, in some instances, facsimile of 
names and dates at the back, single 
pieces, dozens, or sets in what is termed 
heirloom china and glass, as shown espe- 
cially on the third floor. 

These orders for special decoration 
may be executed on Royal Worcester, 
Minton, Cauldon, Haviland and other 
Chinas, usually requiring about four 
months, or upon American China in 
about six weeks. 

Intending buyers or those interested 
in seeing the best things in ceramics will 
see examples in an exhibit on the third 
floor. 

Everything in Crockery, China and 
Glassware pertaining to the home, from 
a single piece up to a complete outfit. 


Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China & Glass Merchants 
(10 FLOORS) 


33 Franklin Street 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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portant appropriation still uncertain, and 
because the board was informed that cer- 
tain resolutions proposing a new adjustment 
of the financial obligations in the Western 
Department have been drafted by some of 
the ministers of the Western churches and 
are to be submitted to the meeting of the 
Western Conference in Indianapolis on 
May 16. 

Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were passed:— 


Resolutions from the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference were read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Pacific States. 

The secretary read resolutions from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
which were received, to be spread upon the 
records of the board as follows:— , 


Tuat We, the Counc of the British and Foreicn 
UnirartAn Association, welcome with heartfelt thank- 
fulness as “good tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all people,” the news that a Treaty of Arbitration is in 
preparation between Great Britain and the United States 
of America. As representing the Unitarians of this King- 
dom, we make earnest appeal to our brethren of the New 
World that, united as they are with us in the same faith 
of the Universal Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of all men, they will join with us to use all the influence 
they can exert to the overcoming of the numerous diffi- 
culties which beset the progress of negotiations and will 
not rest until this first step toward the establishment. of 
settled peace and good will among the nations of the 
world has been safely accomplished, and war between our 
two great people, so closely allied by our common in- 
heritance from the past and our speech of to-day, be ren- 
dered, as far as it lies in our power, henceforth and forever 
impossible. 

And that a copy of this resolution be sent to our fellow 
Unitarian, President Taft, with the expression of our 
warm appreciation of his untiring efforts in the cause of 
Arbitration; to our countryman, Sir Edward Grey, whose 
noble speech in the House of Commons has been as a 
trumpet call to wake up the nations to a consciousness 
of the dangers which beset the present situation of armed 
truce; and to Dr.S. A. Eliot, the president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


Into the conflict with the slave power 
Higginson entered with knightly ardor. 
The romance of the struggle appealed to 
him. Unlike many of the anti-slavery men 
of the North, the negro to him was some- 
thing more than ‘‘a cause.’”?’ He was not 
contending merely for the abstract ‘‘rights 
of man. He was pleading for a people with 
whom he was glad to be acquainted. His 
was an intimate knowledge and delight,” 
in the humor and in the more serious side of 
the negro character. And with what loving 
loyalty they repaid his devotion to them! 
At his funeral in Cambridge his body was 
carried on the shoulders of negro soldiers, 
who looked as if they were carrying a great 
king to his burial. There was the same 
look which we see on the faces of the black 
soldiers in the Shaw monument on Boston 
Common. They recognized one who could 
be faithful unto death. 

In the Kansas troubles Higginson took an 
active part, and the Civil War found him 
ready to go to the front. It was as the 
leader of the first regiment of colored troops 
that he won the title “Colonel” which 
displaced the ‘‘Reverend”’ of the earlier 
years. 

Though he gave up the pulpit for the 
profession of literature, Col. Higginson 
continued to take an active interest in the 
development of religion. He was a member 
and for years the president of the Free 
Religious Association. His address on ‘‘The 
Sympathy of Religions” did much to make 
possible the larger fellowship which is one 
of the inspiring facts of our day. 

The movement for the rights of women 
found in Col. Higginson a champion who 
brought to the cause ready wit and tact. 
His idealism was manifested in his enthusi- 
asm for civic reform. He was a reformer 
without priggishness and without bitterness. 
His thorough-going democracy of senti- 
ment kept him from the taint of Pharisa- 
ism, and his moral judgments were always 
tempered by the urbanity of the true man 
of letters. 

The quality of the man is seen in the way 
in which he could sympathize with men 
of different temper and different methods of 
work. Himself a militant anti-slavery man, 
eager to see all men, without regard to color 
or race, in the enjoyment of civil rights, he 
was yet able to sympathize with the oppor- 
tunism of Booker Washington. Himself a 
radical in religion, he won the regard of the 
leaders of the most conservative churches. 
Col. Higginson’s place in the literary 
history of the country is indicated not 
merely by what he wrote, but by the per- 
sonality behind his books. He had many 
things in common with his contemporary, 
George William Curtis. Both were accom- 
plished essayists, graceful and _ effective 
public speakers, ardent civic reformers. 
Curtis was a year younger and died twenty 
years ago. In that twenty years Higginson 
has. done some of his best work. In his 
reminiscences he has interpreted the men of 
his early prime to the new generation of 
the twentieth century. 

His capacity for friendship has enabled 
him to keep alive the fame of his elders, 
and to do much for the young men and 
women who sought his counsel and who were 
cheered by his ready sympathy. 

He was another example of the fact that 
‘crabbed age” is not a necessity. No one 


Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to receive from the ex- 
ecutors" of the will of William Augustus Rust the legacy 
to said Association and to receipt for the same and to 
assent to the accounts of said executors. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to receive from the execu- 
tors of the will of Mary E. W. Farrington the gift from 
her to said Association and to receipt for the same. 


The Publication Committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, That an edition, not exceeding thirty-five hundred 
copies of the Year Book for 1911, be published under the 
direction of the secretary, the same to contain a revised 
list of churches and ministers, with such other matter as 
the secretary may deem desirable. 

Voted, That a copy of the Year Book be sent to each 
member of the Association, to all settled ministers, and to 
other ministers of our fellowship upon application. 

Voted, That in preparing the “List of Ministers,” the 
aid of the Fellowship Committee of the National Con- 
ference be availed of, as in previous years. 

Voied, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding in number two hundred copies, for reading- 
rooms, etc., be authorized, to be paid out of the income 
of the Shaw Fund. 


The propositions about altering the build- 
ing were again presented, and some new sug- 
gestions, made in the meeting, were re- 
ferred to the committee for further con- 
sideration. : 

The meeting adjourned at 3.50 p.m. 


Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


The Committee’ on the Middle States 
presented its report upon the matter of the 
pending negotiations with the Conference of 
the Middle States and Canada, and after 
discussion the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


There are those who think of the age of 
chivalry and the age of faith as in the past. 
Their heroes must have the trappings of an 
antique social order in order to be recog- 
nized. ‘The choice spirit does not seem to 
them to be the natural fruit of modern 
democracy. 

But those who knew Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson recognized the gallant gentleman, 
in whom the spirit of chivalry existed side 
by side with the sturdiest Americanism. 
He belonged to the order of men who, like 
Sir Philip Sidney, when ‘‘they heard of a 
good war went.” To them it is instinctive 
to take the side of the oppressed, to right 
the wrong, to stand out against an arrogant 
majority. They take life as a great ad- 
venture and are never so happy as when 
they are not sure where they are coming 
out. : 

Col. Higginson was born only eight years 
after the Battle of Waterloo. He lived 
through stirring times in America, and his 
eager spirit led him to take part in every 
conflict. To him the passion for freedom 
was never cooled by age. 

As a youth he entered the Unitarian 
ministry. It was a time when, in New 
England, religion was breaking away from 
its old limitations and seeking new forms 
of expression. Higginson, like Emerson, 
left the pulpit, but, like Emerson, he never 
Gchoal for the ‘Minitry for Chivengulng five yeats, and the | S2V8. “SP preaching. In literature and on 
election of Mr. W. F. Mixon as trustee in place of Rev.| the platform he was always proclaiming a 
Daniel Rowen, resigned. , way of life. 


Whereas the relations between the American Unitarian 
Association and the Directors of the Unitarian Conference 
of the Middle States and Canada have been the subject 
of some discussion by a joint committee of the two bodies, 
and no plan of action has been drafted which is wholly 
acceptable to both organizations, the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association at their meeting on 
May 9 hereby submit for the approval of the directors of 
the Middle States Conference the following resolutions:— 

Resolved:-— 

I. That the American Unitarian Association con- 
tribute fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500) annually, be- 
ginning May 1, 1o11, toward the salary of a secretary for 
the Conference of the Middle States and Canada, who 
shall also serve as field secretary for the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and whose headquarters shall be in 
New York City. 

II. That the choice of a secretary shall be mutually 
acceptable to ‘the directors of the Middle States Con- 
ference and the executive board of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

TlI, That the work of the secretary shall be under the 
mutual supervision of the executive committee of the 
Conference and the executive board of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

IV. That, beginning with the year 1o11, the fiscal 
year of the Unitarian Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada shall be made to correspond with that of the 
American Unitarian Association, which begins May 1. 


Under Miscellaneous Business the fol- 
lowing vote was passed :— 
Voted, To approve the nomination and re-election of 


Mr. Francis Cutting, Mrs. Sarah Abbie Cutting, and 
Hon. Horace Davis as trustees of the Pacific Unitarian 


1 
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who in these last years knew Col. Higginson 
found him other than ‘‘the valiant and 
true.” The radicalism of his youth had 
only ripened into larger catholicity. He 
was still young for freedom. 

He was fortunate in his life, in his friend- 
ships, in his temperament. In Cambridge, 
where he was born, and which he deeply 
loved, he died. The great causes to which 
he devoted himself in youth he lived to see 
carried on by the new generation. 

When to the brave soldier death came, we 
can only think of Bunyan’s simple sentence, 
in which he tells of the passing of Mr. Valiant- 
for-Truth, ‘‘So he passed over, and all the 
trumpets sounded on the other side.” s. M. c. 


Rey. Francis Tiffany. 


A notable addition to the memorials in 
the First Unitarian Church of West Newton 
was unveiled last Sunday morning at the 
close of the regular service. It was a me- 
morial window to the late Rey. Francis 
Tiffany, who was pastor of the church 
from 1866 to 1883, and was the gift of pa- 
rishioners and friends in Newton, Springfield, 
Cambridge, and other places. The Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes, the present minister, who 
succeeded Mr. Tiffany, preached a dedicatory 
sermon. 

His text was from the tenth chapter of 
Proverbs, ‘The Memory of the Just is 
Blessed.’’ In the address that followed the 
sermon he spoke with deep feeling and high 
praise of the endearing qualities of Mr. 
Tiffany and of his labors in the field of 
literature. 

Situated in the eastern wall of the church, 
the window is close to a corbell placed as a 
memorial to his wife, Esther Alison Tiffany, 
who founded the Ladies’ Aid of the church. 
The window is in three sections and is a 
symbolical design, portraying the fine arts, 
paying tribute to the sentiment of religion. 
The inscription on the window reads: “In 
memory of the Rev. Francis Tiffany, born 
1827, died in 1909. Faithful minister of this 
church 1866-1883. Erected by grateful 
parishioners and friends.” : ‘ 


Sunday School Service Books 
Offered. 


Sixty copies (used) of the “Book of Song 
and Service,” published by the Sunday 
School Society, are offered to any school 
wishing them. Address Mrs. W. B. Nichols, 
80 Goffe Street, Quincy, Mass. 


An Opportunity. 


A widow, eminently respectable, and her 
six young children are, with the help of the 
Children’s Mission, keeping together in 
their own little home. The husband and 
father died suddenly a little more than a 
year ago, and in a month or two after his 
death another baby came. With the strain 
and stress of the readjustment the mother, 
weary in mind and body, needs a change. 
Is there among the readers of the Christian 
Register a family in the country willing to 
take this widow and her baby boy into their 
home for two weeks, and give them a happy, 
helpful time, such as one would give a daugh- 
ter of a sister? If so, please address The 
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Children’s Mission, 
Boston. 


The Lend-a-Hand Society. 


279 ‘Tremont Street, 


The public meeting of the Lend-a-~Hand 
Society will be at Park Street Church, 
3 P.M. May. 24. Rev. Christopher Eliot 
will preside. After the 1eports Miss Ethel 
Hale Freeman will read from Dr. Hale’s 
works. Addresses will be given by Mrs. 
Abby A. Peterson, on ‘‘A Southern Neigh- 
borhood’’; Rev. Daniel Dulany Addison, on 
“Mount Coffee School’”’; Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
D.D., on “The Unity of Service.” All are 
cordially welcome. 


The Boston Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Greater. Boston 
Federation of Churches will be held in 
Trinity Church, Copley Square, Tuesday 
evening, May 23. Delegates will meet at 
six o'clock for social hour and collation 
(tickets, 50 cents each). The annual busi- 
ness meeting, with election of officers, will 
follow. At 7.45 o’clock a general meeting 
will be held, open to all. After a brief 
service and a concise report by the secretary 
two addresses will be given: “Church 
Federation Ideals and Possibilities,’ by 


Rev. Alexander Mann, D.D.; ‘“‘Arbitra- 
tion and the Proposed Anglo-American 
Treaty,” by Rev. Charles R. Brown, M.A. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


The Annual Meeting. 

I. Let me remind Unitarians in general, 
and Boston Unitarians in particular, that 
the Unitarian Temperance Society is now 
twenty-five years old, and that its next an- 
nual meeting for the report and election of 
officers and other important business will 
be held at King’s Chapel, Thursday, May 
25, 3 P.M. The cause which this Society 
represents is one of the greatest before the 
human race. The work which it has done, 
while small in many ways, has been im- 
portant; and the good.which can be ac- 
complished by winning mankind to absti- 
nence and sobriety is one of the supreme 
assets of civilization. 

II. Let me emphasize the fact that at 
this annual meeting we are to have ad- 
dresses by persons who will speak words 
of wisdom and inspiration out of a wide 
experience and with persuasive eloquence,— 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Mrs. Frank L. 
Young, and Rey. Charles F. Dole, D.D. 
The general public and all friends of the 
cause of temperance are most cordially in- 
vited to attend this meeting. 

III. Let me urge all members of our 


Society to plan, as far as possible, to attend 
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this meeting, even if this means some effort 
or even sacrifice. Everything of value costs! 
Your presence will help us. The world is 
made better by those who are willing to 
stand up and be counted. 

IV. Let me plead with the young men and 
women of our churches to heed our call and 
report at our meeting. It is not to the 
credit of our denomination that almost no 
young people are members of our Society. 
Beside those interested in the business meet- 
ing of the Young People’s Religious Union 
at the same hour, there ought to be many 
young men and women who can bear val- 
uable testimony to a great cause by being 
present with us at King’s Chapel. 

V. Let me invite all persons who may 
read this column in the Christian Register 
(a small minority, I fear, of Register readers!) 
to call the attention of their friends and 
neighbors both to this article and to this 
meeting. To have King’s Chapel crowded 
on that occasion would help to make Boston 
better, if not bigger! 

VI. Let me suggest that we need the 
earnest and positive support of more of our 
ministers. Too many belong to the class 
of indifference,—some, alas! to the party of 
non-resistance to the Drink Curse. While 
there are many other great and noble in- 
terests in the world, what can compare 
with the Temperance Movement in financial 
benefits, in race improvement, in discourage- 
ment of crime and pauperism and insanity, 
in lessening of tears and multiplying of 
joys, in blessings to women and children, 
and in the general progress of mankind? 
A blow for sobriety is a master-stroke for 
everything precious in church and civiliza- 
tion. 

VII. Let me here thank the many in- 
dividuals and organizations that have gen- 
erously responded to our appeal for mem- 
berships and contributions: all honor to 
the First Parish in Roxbury for heading the 
list with a gift of $50! It is hoped that 
many will come to our annual meeting 
prepared to give us financial assistance. 

In behalf of the Society, 


J. H. Crooxer, President. 
ROSLINDALE, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Closing a Successful Year. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, to be held in King’s 
Chapel on Friday, May 26, forenoon and 
afternoon, promises to be a gathering of 
hopeful and happy workers in the Sunday- 
school cause. ‘The year just closing has been 
one of the most prosperous, perhaps the most 
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prosperous, in the history of the Society. 
The increase in offerings from schools, 
churches, Alliances, and interested individ- 
uals has increased over that of previous years 
by about 83 per cent. This means not only 
that the Society begins to feel itself in posi- 
tion to do aggressive work, but that it knows 
itself to be approved and supported by a 
large constituency of Unitarians everywhere. 
The reports of the officers of the Society 
to be given at this meeting will contain much 
that is encouraging and nothing that can be 
regarded as unfavorable. 

We have not gone, outside our own body 
to import attractive speakers, but have drawn 
upon our own constitutency that in every 
respect the day may be filled with counsels 
of co-workers. In the forenoon, in addition 
to the report of the president and other 
officers, Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianap- 
olis will speak of the important task of lead- 
ing the older pupils into church membership, 
In the afternoon an hour will be devoted 
to the Boy Scout Movement, with addresses 
by Mr. Frederick N. Cooke, Rev. J. Adams 
Puffer, and Rev. Frederic J. Gauld. Another 
hour will be given to story-telling, when, 
after an introduction by Miss Lillian B. 
Poor, stories will be told by Mrs. Henry C. 
Parker, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, Rev. 
Robert Leavens, and Mrs. John B. Car- 
penter. The stories will be chosen from 
widely separated fields, in order to illus- 
trate the wealth of material upon which 
story-tellers may draw. 

Not the least in attraction among the 
features of the day will be the service of song 
and worship with which each session will 
open. In the morning the song service will 
be led by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, formerly 
the exeeutive of our Society, under whose 
administration much excellent work was 
accomplished; and Rey. Howard N. Brown, 
minister of King’s Chapel, will offer a prayer. 
In the afternoon the service of song will be 
conducted by Mr. J. Russell Abbott, who so 
successfully led the singing at the great 
autumn meeting at the Second Church. 

The president of the Society finds his en- 
gagements continuing up to the last. On 
Monday evening, May 8, he spoke at the 
annual reunion of the Third Religious So- 
ciety in Dorchester. On the following 
Wednesday afternoon he spoke to the Alli- 
ance in Kingston, Mass., at a gathering 
which included the parents of the Sunday- 
school children and workers from the evan- 
gelical churches of the town, the work of 
the day continuing, after a supper with the 
minister and workers, in a conference on Sun- 
day-school methods that lasted through the 
evening. 

On Saturday Mr. Lawrance spoke before 
a group of about seventy persons at the 
Hawes Unitarian Church at South Boston, 
the Alliance acting as hostess and members 
of many other Alliances being present. i ~-'« 

On Sunday, the r4th, he preached at the 
First Unitarian Church in Somerville, visited 
the Sunday-school, speaking briefly to it, and 
at four o’clock conducted a conference of an 
hour and a half, at which, once more, the 
Alliance entertained, the ministers, Sun- 
day-school workers, and parents from the 
First and Second churches in Somerville 
being present. 

Wednesday following brought a meeting of 
Tuckerman School directors, and earlier an 
opportunity to address the State Conven- 
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tion of Universalists at Lynn. These activi- 
ties bring the record up to the beginning of 
Anniversary Week. 

The president wishes, in thus recording 
the close of his journeyings during the year, 
to acknowledge once more the unfailing 
courtesy everywhere met, and the eager 
desire for co-operation shown by all our 
schools and churches that he has so far visited. 
The year has brought many opportunities 
for service and still more for making delight- 
ful acquaintances and the privilege of enter- 
ing into the inner life of many churches. 
In these, as in all other ways, the year has 
fairly met expectations and promises to be the 
beginning of still larger activities in years to 
come. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The meeting was opened by Rev. Marion 
¥. Ham of Reading with a brief devotional 
service. 

The roll-call showed 119 delegates and 6 
visiting delegates from the Boston Federation. 
After some discussion the following amend- 
ment to. Article III. was unanimously 
carried :— 

Voted, That the delegates present at the meeting from 
each union should elect a director to represent each union 
during the social hour and hand the name to the secretary. 


Article V. was amended to read, ‘‘’Three 
meetings shall be held each year, one of 
which shall be held in January and shall 
take the form of an annual dinner, if found 
to be feasible.”’ 

The following Nominating Committee was 
appointed: Miss Frances M. Dadmun of 
Winchester; Miss Beatrice Stoney of East 
Lexington, and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
Billerica. 

The report of the special committee 
appointed to investigate the social service 
work of other Young People’s Federations 
and report thereon, and also to recommend 
a plan of social service activity for this 
federation, will appear more fully in another 
issue of the Register. 

At the close of a social hour the follow- 
ing names were handed to the secretary 
as directors from the unions: Miss Julia D. 
Wheeler of Concord, Mr. Dwight Thompson 
of Watertown, Miss Rosamond Spalding 
of Newton Centre, and Miss Eleanor Pratt 
of West Newton. 

At the evening session Rev. Samuel 
McChord Crothers led a devotional service, 
and several hymns were sung by the congre- 
gation. Dr. Crothers then introduced Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson, who spoke earnestly 
on the rights of childhood, and urged the 
federation to do everything in its power to 
aid the movement for organized play, which 
would certainly prevent a great deal of crime. 

Rev. Palfrey Perkins was next introduced. 
Build up the spiritual forces, was his word, 
and the rest would follow; but, let the 
spiritual fountains run dry, and the benefices 
accorded to the world at large would certainly 
suffer from the drought. It was a very 
earnest plea, and made a great impression. 

Rey, D. Roy Freeman of Braintree was the 
last speaker. He gave innumerable facts and 
statistics calculated to awaken the sym- 
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pathy of the hearers and rouse a desire to 
aid in the reformation of such great wrongs 
as the child labor evil, the housing evil, 
giving in conclusion seven ways in which the 
young people could help the world along:— 

1. ‘‘Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.” 

2. Right the wrongs you see about you 
each day. 

3. Investigate the conditions under which 
the poor people of your vicinity live. 

4. Study the social problem, and learn 
to be statesmen. 

5. Belong to the Massachusetts Civic 
League and read the Survey or some such 
paper. 

6. Render entire devotion to your church, 

7. Be sure to remember all the others. 

At the close of Mr. Freeman’s address a 
hymn was sung by the congregation, and Rev. 
Harry Lutz, the president of the federation, 
made the following annoncement of the 
Social Service Committee, selected by the 
executive committee: Rev. G. G. Mills 
of Watertown; Miss Edith Melvin of Con- 
cord, Mr. F. Stanley Howe of Cambridge, 
Miss Frances M. Dadmun of Winchester, 
and Miss Caroline Burrage of West Newton. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

JOSEPHINE BRUORTON, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

Rev. David Utter, D.D., of Unity Church, 
Denver, will preach in the Unitarian Church 
at Arlington, Mass., Sunday, May 21, by 
invitation of Rev. Frederic Gill, the pastor. 


The summer meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held at Needham, Wednesday, 
June 7. The programme will be announced 
later. Mr. Joseph P. Draper of Canton 
has been elected vice-president to fill a 
vacancy in the board of officers. The 
Second Unitarian Society of Brookline has 
formally united with the Conference. 


Meetings. 

Tue CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The 
churches of the Channing Conference, at 
their spring meeting, May 10, had the pleas- 
ure, naturally infrequent in an old com- 
munity, of being welcomed and entertained 
by a new member of their neighborly circle, 
the Pilgrim Church of Attleboro; and surely 
a more abundant and beautiful hospitality 
can have never welcomed the pilgrims from 
our scattered Channing churches than was 
given to them by our Pilgrim church at 
its first venture. The annual reports of 
secretary and treasurer, on being called for 
by the veteran president, Mr. Job C. Tripp 
of Fairhaven, showed a sound and vigorous 
condition of affairs with the conference, and 
the officers for some years past were re- 
elected. After the transaction of such busi- 
ness the morning session was given to the 
reading and discussion of a paper by Rey. 
John Baltzly upon various practical im- 
provements in our conduct of public wor- 
ship, a paper which impressed the con- 
ference as so altogether useful and timely 
that on the motion of Rev. W. S. Jones, 
who opened the discussion, it was unani- 


Doors open at 7.30. 
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Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Unitarian Temperance Society, 


TWENTY=FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
KING’S CHAPEL 
Thursday, May 25, 1911, 3 P.M. 


Reports and election of officers. 


Addresses by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Mrs. 
Frank L. Young, Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D. 


The President, Joseph H. Crooker, will pre- 
side. 


All members and the general public are most 
cordially invited to attend. 


ANNUAL 
PUBLIC RALLY 


OF THE 


Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice 


ON 
Sunday Evening, May 21, at 8 o’clock 
AT THE 


Second Church, Copley Square 


Rev. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, Presiding 
Addresses by 

1. Dr. FRANCIS G. PEABODY of Cam- 
bridge, on “What Is the Social Problem?” 

2. Rev. D. ROY FREEMAN of Braintree, 
Rev. W. H. RAMSAY of Wellesley Hills, and 
Dr. GEORGE L. CADY of Dorchester, on 
“What can the Churches do to solve the Social 
Problem?” 

Everybody Welcome 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Friday, May 26, 1911 
Morning Session 
AT FORD HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE 

ro A.M. Addresses on “THe Next Srrp.’’ 

1. Opening address by the President, Charles W. 
Wendte of Boston. 

2. “The Next Step in Religion,’ by Algernon S. 
Crapsey of Rochester, N.Y. 

3. “The Next Step in Philosophy,’’ by Merle St. 
Croix Wright of New York. 

4. ‘The Next Step in Social Development,” by Anna 
Garlin Spencer of New York. 

5. ‘The Next Step in Civil Government,” by Joseph 
H. Walker of Brookline, Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. 

The public is invited. 

Afternoon Session 
AT THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB, 3 JOY STREFT 

1 o'clock, Dinner, Tickets for the dinner, at one dollar 
each, can be obtained by mail, from Miss Grace Hart, 25 
Beacon Street. No tickets will be sold after noon on Friday. 

2 pM. Memorial Tribute to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
former Vice-President of the Association. Brief addresses 
by Mrs. Florence Kollock Crooker, F. B. Sanborn, 
and Mrs. John Elliott. 

2.30 P.M. Discussion of the morning’s addresses. John 
Haynes Holmes will preside. Brief addresses by 
Charles W. Casson, Frederic W. Perkins, Ida C. 
Hultin, Abraham M. Rihbany, George Clarke 
Cox, Charles Fleischer, and others. 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Friday, May 26, 1911, 
at 6 p.m. 


CHARLES W. AMES, Esq,, of St. Paul, will pre- 
side, and JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, Esq., of Hacken- 
sack, N.J.. REV. MATTHEW R. SCOTT, of Leeds, 
Eng., and HON. LESLIE C. CORNISH, Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Maine, will speak. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. CLARKE & Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 18, between the hours of g and 
4 o'clock, 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
pri remainder Second Balcony, so cents, for those who 
eel interested only in the speaking. f 

Music as usual] during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. | 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


F. W. Porter, Secretary, 
66 Walnut Street, Dorchester. 
Telephone, Dorchester 463. 


Eighty-sixth Anniversary 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 23 AND 24, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will observe its 
eighty-sixth anniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
the city of Boston on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 23 
and 24. 


Tuesday, May 23, at 2.30 P.M. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life mémbers will be admitted by ticket to 
the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 


The devotional service will be conducted by Rev. 
F. S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind. The meeting will 
then be opened for the introduction of business and reso- 
lutions and the appointment of committees. The Secretary 
will present his Annual Report and the Treasurer will 
present his Annual Statement. Greetings will be presented 
by Rey. Matthew R. Scott of Leeds, Eng., and others; 
and the President’s Annual Address, subject, ““What we 
might do Together: A Practical Ideal.” 


7.30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. The entire 
building will be open to the public. The services will be 
conducted by Rev. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and the sermon will be preached by Rey. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge. Music by a chorus choir 
from the Young People’s Religious Union, under the 
direction of Mr. William E. Weston. 


Wednesday, May 24, at 10 A.M. Business Meeting 
continued. Delegates and life members will be admitted 
by ticket to the floor. The galleries will be open tothe 
public. The devotional service will be conducted by Rev. 
John W. Cooper, Ph.D., of Lancaster, Pa. Report of 
the Nominating Committee. Report of the Commission 
on the Church and the Social Question. Report of the 
Business Committee. Election of officers and directors. 


2.30 P.M. Business Meeting continued. The busi- 
ness will be concluded, and brief addresses will be made on 
“The Work in the Field”: Rey. A. L. Hudson, “The 
South-west”; Rev. J. E. Wright, “The North-west”; 
Rev. A. R. Vail, “The Middle West”; Rey. A. S. 
Garver, “The South-east.” 


7.30 P.M. Public Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, under the auspices and direction of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston. A Laymen’s Meeting. The 
floor will be reserved for men. The galleries will be open 
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to the public. Dr. Charles W. Efiot will preside- 
Rey. U. G. B. Pierce, Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, will lead the devotional meeting. Addresses will 
be made by prominent laymen. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
Unitarian Sunday=School Society 


IN 
KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 26, 1911. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Forenoon. 
10.00. Service of Song, conducted by Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding. Prayer, Rev. Howard N. Brown. 
10.15. Transaction of Business. 
i. Treasurer’s report. 2. Action on by-laws. 
tion of officers. 4. General business. 


3. Elec- 


tz.15. Report of the President of the Sunday School 
Society. 
11.45. Address by Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of 


Indianapolis, on “The Bridge between the Sunday School 
and the Church.”’ 


12.30. Intermission. 


Afternoon. 


2.15. Service of Song, conducted by Mr. J. Russell 


Abbott. 

2.30. The Boy Scout Movement. 

x. “Its History and Development,” by Mr. Frederick 
N. Cooke, Jr., Executive Secretary of the Department 
of New England. 2. “The Qualities of Leadership Re- 
quired,” by Rey. J. Adams Puffer. “Organized Work 
with Boys and Girls,” by Rev. Frederic J. Gauld. 

3.30. Story-telling hour. 

1. Introduction, by Miss Lillian B. Poor. 2. “An 
Old Testament Story,” by Mrs. Henry C. Parker. 3. 
“A New Testament Story,” by Miss Frances M. Dad-= 


mun. 4. “A Legendary Story,’’ by Rev. Robert 
Leavens. 5. “A Modern Story,” by Mrs. John B. 
Carpenter. 

4.30. Adjournment. 


Business Notices, 


Among the features of gift giving in the China tradeis 
initial and monogram China and Glass for weddings and 
golden weddings, what some term heirloom China and 
Glass, examples of which may beseen at Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton’s. See advertisement. 


Marriages. 


In Barre, May 1s, by Rev. A. F. Bailey, William H, 
Holmes and Myra G. Lord, both of Boston. 


Deaths. 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 
MARIAN JOSEPHINE PAGE. 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 3 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
pitarcoph Telegsaph, sad Cable address “Undertaker, 

oston.” 
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mously voted to request its publication in 
the Christian Register. At the noon devo- 
tional hour Rev. S. G. Palmer of Dighton 
led the service in reverent keeping with the 
ideal of the morning. Luncheon over and 
a satisfying glimpse secured of the noble 
church and its surroundings, Rev. Austin 8. 
Garver told something of his everywhere- 
demanded story of his Southern Pilgrim- 
age, selecting from a wealth of observation 
and inquiry such matters as appealed to 
the interest and sympathy of his hearers. 
His talk gave a new aspect to the great 
problems of the South as we had looked upon 
them, and Mr. Garver will certainly give 
both added force and new direction to our 
Northern fellow-feeling for the South wher- 
ever he is heard. His subject and Mr. 
Baltzly’s kept the conference busy with 
questions and suggestions up to the hour of 
adjournment. George Kent, Secretary. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The 
regular spting session was held with the First 
Parish in Bolton, Rev. J. N. Pardee, minister, 
May 10-11. Dr. Beane of Grafton preached 
the sermon, his subject being ‘‘ The Under- 
standing Heart.’”’ On Thursday morning a 
devotional service was conducted by the 
Rey. R. F. Leavens. After the business 
session had been called to order by the 
president, Judge Jonathan Smith of Clinton, 
a resolution was adopted approving the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the 
English-speaking peoples. The subject for 
discussion was ‘‘’The Value of Social Organi- 
zations within the Church as Means of pro- 
moting Church Life.’’ The principal address 
was given by Rev. S. R. Maxwell, who 
would summon the church to enter more 
heartily into the work of making men and 
women Christians seven days in the week. 
The church should be the big home for all 
the people every day of the week. Under the 
five divisions of Devotion, Education, Recrea- 
tion, Financial, and Social, the speaker gave 
many valuable suggestions for the organi- 
zation of a living humanitarian church. 
The subject was briefly discussed by Messrs. 
Skerrye, Gauld, Duncan, and Garver. Dur- 
ing the intermission a bountiful collation 
was served by the Bolton church. A 
pleasant feature was the presence of several 
of the former ministers of the Bolton parish,— 
Rev. C. A. Roys of Uxbridge and the Rev. 
I. F. Porter of Sherborn, who assisted in the 
service of worship on Wednesday evening. 
The subject for the afternoon was “‘Our Mis- 
sion in the South,’’ and addresses were made 
by Rev. A. S. Garver and Mrs. Abby A. 
Peterson. Mr. Garver confined his remarks 
chiefly to the larger centres of population 


A ccommodations fora few summer guests, ata vil- 
lage farm, middle-aged ladies, or men with wives 
preferred; no children. New London, N.H., P.O. Box 108, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 
children. 


Children cared for-in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, H. Slocum, 7 reas. 
Parker B. Field, Suserintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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and Mrs. Peterson to the smaller and more 
scattered communities. Both are important 
and present many opportunities of acquaint- 
ing the people with the principles of our free 
faith. Mr. Garver urged that several 
thousand dollars should be raised immediately 
forthe great work which Mr. Key and Mrs. 
Peterson are doing in North Carolina. 
The closing words were spokem by Rev. 
John Baltzly, who commended the mission- 
ary spirit manifest in the meetings. James 
C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Norton, Mass.—Congregational Parish: A 
pleasant gathering was held at the Unitarian 
church on Thursday evening, May 4, when 
a reception was given to Jacob A. Leonard, 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, it 
being the thirty-fifth year that he has held 
the office. Many formerly connected with 
the school were present and extended con- 
gratulations to Mr. Leonard. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Anton de Haas, Judge 
White, Rev. Charles Ratcliffe, pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Norton; an 
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original poem was read by John M. Field; 
letters of congratulation and regrets were 
read from Rey. Francis Holden, a former 
pastor, and from pupils who were unable to 
Be present. In well-chosen words Mr. 
Andrew Sweet presented a desk, the gift 
of many friends, who realize how faithfully 
Mr. Leonard has served the school these 
many years. 


Prymouts, Mass.—The First Church of 
Plymouth (Unitarian): The society is to be 
congratulated that it no longer stands 
without a settled minister. The installation 
of Rev. Arthur Bryant Whitney was held 
May 12, in accordance with the programme. 
A most fitting introduction was the reading 
of the Scriptures by Rev. Charles P. Lom- 
bard, the esteemed minister of this parish 
(from 1888 to 1900), during whose pastorate 
the present beautiful church building was 
erected, as a memorial to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Many of the clergymen of the town showed 
their interest by their presence; and Rev. 
Mr. Dornan (Church of the Pilgrimage) 
in behalf of all the churches gave a most 
cordial welcome. It was pleasant that the 
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Telephone Directory 
Closes May 26 


Division Telephone 


Directory containing the /Vorth and 
South Shore listings will go to press 
on Friday, May 26th. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to order your new telephone so that your name will be listed in the 


DO NOT DELAY 


if you are contemplating having a new telephone or making any 


next issue. 


change in your present service. 


Call at 119 Milk Street or at 165 
Tremont Street, Boston. Orders 
will be taken at either of these 
places for any point in our terri- 


tory. 


If more convenient, tele- 


phoneFort Hill 7600, the Contract 


Department. 


New England Telephone and 


Telegraph 


Company 
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welcome of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference should be given by Mr. Whitney’s 
personal friend, the minister of the neighbor- 
ing church in Kingston. Other ministers 
expressed their interest by the reading of the 
well-selected hymns. A happy feature was 
the address of greeting from the parish, 
admirably voiced by a member of the parish 
committee, to which Mr. Whitney re- 
sponded in a fervent spirit of consecration, 
which touched the hearts of all ‘present. 
Then followed the earnest prayer of instal- 
lation by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. The 
installation sermon, by Dr. Lord of Provi- 
dence, was an eloquent expression of the 
power and influence of the personal life, as 
shown by the great souls that have ennobled 
our lives,—super-eminently by Jesus. After 
the benediction by the minister an informal 
reception was held in Kendall Hall. 


Anniversary Reception. 


On Monday evening, May 22, the usual 
Anniversary Week reception will be held at 
Hotel Somerset, Boston. From eight to 
ten o’clock, President and Mrs. Samuel A. 
Eliot, President and Mrs. William I. Law- 
rance, and President Franklin C. Southworth 
of Meadville will receive. There will be 
music throughout the evening by the Ray- 
mond Orchestra. 

This occasion, at the very beginning of 
the week, gives a splendid opportunity for 
the visiting ministers and delegates to meet 
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their brother ministers, friends, and ac- 
quaintances; and it is earnestly hoped that 
as many as possible of the neighboring min- 
isters and their people will be present and 
give our visitors a cordial greeting. 
For the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, 
Grace R. Torr, Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society :— 


Previously acknowledged ..........0.ceesseves $7,225.06 
May 1. Sparhawk, Mrs. E. W., Boston, Mass. . 10.00 
1. Pittsburgh, Pa., Sunday-school ....... 10.00 
1. Chicago, Ill., First Unitarian Church .. 25.00 
1. Eureka, Cal., Sunday-school.......... 2.00 
1. Berlin, Mass., Sunday-school......... 6.00 
1. Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday-school . 10.00 
z. Shirley, Mass., Society .............. 10,00 
1. Lawrence, Kan., Sunday-school ....... 10.00 
1. Springfield, Mass., Sunday school... ,. 50.00 
1. Tyngsboro, Mass., Sunday-school ..... 2.50 
1. Brookline, Mass., Second Unitarian Sun- 5.00 
Hs: | CAYZSOROOM Bier, fos Soke Pe Lew eee! venta Moat 2.00 
1. Jamaica Plain, Mass., Alliance........ 25.00 
1. Boston, New South Church Alliance... 4.00 
1. Littleton, Mass., Alliance............ 5.00 
1. Boston, Unity Circle Alliance......... 5.00 
1. Philadelphia, Pa., First Church Alliance, 25.00 
1. Brookline, Mass., First Church Alliance, 15.00 
1. Wellesley Hills, Mass., Alliance....... 5.00 
1. Hingham, Mass., Alliance............ I0.00 
t.. Boston’ Kanes! Chapel. .ijes veces oes 50.00 
x. Louisville, Ky., Messiah Sunday-school, 15.00 
x. Geneseo, Ill., Sunday-school.......... 10.00 
2. Andover, N.H., Sunday-school 4.00 
2. Houlton, Me., Sunday-school... 5.00 
2. Baltimore, Md., Sunday-school....... 10,00 
2. Needham, Mass., Alliance ........... 5.00 
4. Hartford, Conn., Sunday-school...... 5.00 
4. Germantown, Pa., Sunday-school.... . 10.00 
4. Omaha, Neb., Sunday-school......... 5.00 
6. Dorchester, Mass., First Parish Alliance, 44.00 
6. Berkeley, Cal., Alliance.............. 2.00 | 
8. Littleton, N.H., Sunday-school....... II.61 
8. Fairhaven, Mass., Sunday-school...... 15.00 

8 Gulsen Mrs. Sydney R., Providence, 
PLUME RRP IAE Aad eis « Amuhigterereteie as 10.00 


May 


POOSOOOOO OOOCOOO COO WmM~Me 


. Urbana, Til., Sunday-school BR 
. Cobb, Mrs. John C., Milton, Mass. ... 
. Boston, Second Church Alliance ...... 
. Wichita, Kan., Sunday-school ........ 
. Palo Alto, Cal., Sunday-school........ 
. Cambridge, Mass., First Parish Al- 


. Lewis, Mrs. A. S., Framingham, Mass. . 
. Plymouth, Mass., Sunday-school ..... 
. Bolton, Mass., Sunday-school ........ 
. Union Easter Service, Salem, 


Ma: 


Germantown, Pa., Church 


. Somerville, Mass., First Society... .. a 
. Brooklyn, N.Y., Willow Place Sunday- 
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. Northfield, Mass., Sunday-school .. ... 
. Pittsfield, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 
. Fairhaven, Mass., Church...........- 
. Kennebunk, Me., Sunday-school ..... 


Salem, Mass., North Church ......... 
Hudson, Mass., Sunday-school........ 
Holden, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph, Concord, 

Masa. Wiss Pics s Cia, ae ae 
Beale, The Misses, Concord, Mass. ... 
Furber, James W., Concord, Mass. ... 
Filene, B. W., Concord, Mass. ....... 
Blaisdell, Miss, Concord, Mass........ 
Hoyle, Alexander E., Concord, Mass... 
Warren, Mrs. George, Concord, Mass.. 


. Brown, John, Concord, Mass. ........ 
. Edgarton, Mrs. C. F., Concord, Mass. . 


Dunn, Mrs. Nelly H., Concord, Mass. . 


Hanes | staan atic talere ot a ne anes 


5.00 


$7,999.66 


Ricuarp C, HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


Heretofore the last piece of apparatus to 


arrive at a fire has been one of the most 
useful, the water-tower. 
has just put into use the first automobile 


New York City 


water-tower in the world. Though it weighs 
eleven tons, at a recent fire it reached the 
scene of action before the hose could be laid. 


The Church of Tomorrow 


Author of “The Church of Today” 


300 pages 


By JOSEPH H. CROOKER 


(6,000) 


$1.00 net 


THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW is a searching but sympathetic discussion of the vital problems which now confront the friends of religion and the 


disciples of Jesus. 
It deals with essentials rather than details. 


and defines the reasons for variety in religious organization. 


federation and condemns the commercialism of many current church methods. 
This book forcefully shows that the supreme function of the church is to feed the roots of man’s spiritual life, and it makes plain some of the fallacies in social- 


istic teachings. 


It is a work of spiritual dynamics rather than parochial mechanics. 
It points out the evils of overlapping and the injuries arising from sectarianism. 


It describes the importance of the church 


It pleads for church 


It demonstrates the large place that the thought of God holds in human life, and indicates how it must be used to shape conduct and promote civ- 


jlization. It defends the service of prayer against recent criticisms and helpfully describes how the worship of the church may be increased in attractiveness and 


effectiveness. 
the ethical power of sermons. 


It traces the historic evolution of the pulpit and makes evident the importance of the preacher. 
It pleads for the supremacy of Jesus as still the spiritual leader of mankind. 


It eloquently indicates what must be done to increase 


The author arraigns “the average man” for his indifference to religion, and especially the church, and shows how that indifference drives preachers to sensa- 
tionalism, impels women to resort to irreligious enterprises to support religion, and keeps children from Christian nurture and the most valuable preparation for 


life. He demonstrates the important fact that the strength and glory of Protestantism lie in its “congregations ’ 


religious works which he defines with illuminating insight. 


In these pages will be found an instructive discussion of some of the most fundamental phases and factors of personal life and civic well-being. 
They will arouse the indifferent to loyal activity and reclaim doubters to ardent faith. They will counteract socialistic 


despondent and discouraged ministers. 


? 


alive with religious spirit and engaged in true 


They will cheer 


errors and remove materialistic fallacies. They will help to make denominations more friendly, preaching more effective, and church methods more worthy and fruit- 
ful. Above all they will do something to advance the cause of Christ among men. 


t. Its Method: Diversity in Form with Unity of Spirit. 
2. Its Task: Feeding the Roots of Life. 
3. Its Thought of God: The Taproot of Religion. 


14 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


THE CHURCH 


The Pilgrim Press 


4. Its Worship: The Fruitfulness of Prayer. 
5. Its Pulpit: The Voice of the Moral Ideal. 
6. Its Pews: The Congregation at Work. 


120 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


560 


Pleasantries, 


Spring hats range from ten dollars to one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. So a 
fashion periodical informs the world. Advice 
to husbands: secure one before it begins to 
range. 


“Henry, how #o you like my new hat?”’ 
“Well, dear, to tell you the truth”— “Stop 
right there! If you’re going to talk that 
way about it, Henry, I don’t want to know!” 
Chicago Tribune. 


“Dear teacher,’’ wrote little Johnny’s 
mother, ‘‘kindly excuse John’s absence 
from school yesterday afternoon, as he fell 
in the mud. By doing the same you will 
greatly oblige his mother.” 


“J cannot understand ze Engleeshe 
language,” said the desperate Frenchman. 
“T learn how to pronounce the word ‘hy- 
drophobia,’ and zen I learn zat ze doctors 
pronounce it ‘fatal.’’’— Scraps. 


“Truth lies at the bottom of a deep well,”’ 
exclaimed a lawyer during a long and be- 
wildering argument. “Judging by the 
amount of pumping we have to do to get at 
it, I think you are right,” remarked the 
judge. A 

The German proprietor of a Brooklyn 
delicatessen store has got far enough along 
to pun in English. A writer in the New York 
Sun reports the fact. Hanging in the win- 
dow of the little shop is this advertisement: 
“The Best You can do is buy Our Wurst.” 


The very latest golf story comes from 
Glasgow. A modest and improving player 
asked his caddie, ‘“I suppose you have seen 
worse players than I?”’ There was a long 
silence. The question was repeated in a 
louder voice. ‘Then the answer came in a 
querulous tone: “Ay, man. A heard ye 
fine the first time, but ye maun gie a buddy 
time to think.’ —Western Christian Advocate. 


At one time during a season of heavy fog 
a London daily paper offered a prize for the 
best fog story. The story given here won 
the prize. A merchant received a telephone 
message one morning from one of his clerks. 
“Hello, Mr. Smith!”’ said the clerk, over the 
wire. ‘‘I cannot come down to the shop this 
morning on account of the fog. I have not 
yet arrived home yesterday.’’— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Mark Twain once asked a_ neighbor 
if he might borrow a set of his books. The 
neighbor replied, ungraciously, that he was 
welcome to read them in his library, but he 
had a rule never to let his books leave his 
house. Some weeks later the same neighbor 
sent over to ask for the loan of Mark Twain’s 
lawn-mower. ‘Certainly,’”’ said Mark, “but 
since I make it a rule never to let it leave my 
lawn you will be obliged to use it there.’ 
American Issue. 


When the present king of England’ was 
a student at Cambridge, he was exceedingly 
well liked. In the great English universities 
royal rank counts for nothing in friendly 
intercourse. One day the prince found a 
fellow-student endeavoring to light a re- 
fractory pipe. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ said 
George. ‘“‘Let me light it for you.’’ ‘Oh, 
you teach your grandmother how to suck 
eggs, will you?’’ was the reply. Then, as 
the student realized what he had said, he 
added quickly, “‘My gracious, I beg your 


pardon! I had forgotten who your grand- 
mother was.” ‘‘No matter,” laughed Prince 
George, good-naturedly. “‘I don’t really 


believe she does know how.”’ 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 
It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 

Se 


Weace uaa 


Top finsh with Wiser, 
Easy to sweep into. 
Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. § 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
can. This fs avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
0. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
10 Farrar St., Lynn, Mase. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“Tn the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands,” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGHTT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


Church Organs 


Now building for First UNITARIAN 
Society of West Newton, Mass., a 
large double organ of electro-pneu- 
matic action— Cathedral Chimes, 
Echo Organ, etc. ‘The present organ 
of modern construction and well se- 
lected stops, for sale. Rare oppor- 
tunity. For description, price, etc., 
apply to 
HOOK-HASTINGS CO., 


Organ Builders, Kendal Green, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
-PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 
KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. College certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


Home for School Girls 


Two ladies, living alone in a pleasant house in Brook- 
line, Mass., will receive into their home, for the coming 
school year, a few young girls who wish to attend one of 
the private schools in Boston, or to follow a course of 
study under masters. They offer home care, and chaper- 
onage to concerts and the theatre, as well as to all places of 
interest inand about Boston. Terms, $750 from October 
1, 1911, to June x, 1912. Address The Misses Walker, 
258 Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass. Reference, 
Miss Mary Winsor, The Winsor School, Longwood 
Boston, 


The MaeDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuifie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDutfie(Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOvS. Lo. 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Jnstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulatedjdaily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr, B, R. WuiTK, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mags, 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooves. x8 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 


logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) ; 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for 
ministry, which seeks to combine accu of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and ctical 
efficiency. In order to meet the pee = made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For - catalogue 
address the President, 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate, 


Genera! high school course. 
Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


